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Super Sub John Laskowski 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Refresh yourself. 


Have a Salem. 

Smooth, rich tobaccos 
with refreshing menthol 
No hot, harsh taste. ■ 





Lowest priced car 
in America. s 2711* 


All New 75 Toyota Corolla 2-Door Sedan. 

Compare what Toyota gives you at no extra cost. 


1. Power front disc brakes 

2. 4-speed all synchromesh 
transmission 

3. Hi-back reclining bucket seats 

4. 1.6 liter OHV hemi-head engine 

5- Rear window defogger 

6- Vinyl interior 

7. Cigarette lighter 

8. Whitewall tires 

9. Back windows that really open 

10. Lockable gas cap 

11. Transistorized ignition 

12. Color-keyed interior 

13. Glove box 

14. Flo-thru ventilation 

15. Bumper guards 

16. Bright trim 

17. Recessed, covered spare tire 


18. Curved side windows 

19. Steel unit-body construction 

20. Five main-bearing crankshaft 

21. Anti-freeze 

22. Energy-locking seat belt 
retractors 

23. MacPherson-strut front 
suspension 

24. Front and rear ash trays 

25. Inside hood release 

26. Heavy duty fresh air heater 
and ventilator 

27. Passenger assist grip 

28. 3-position dome light 

29. Reversible keys 

30. Dual horns 

31. Aluminized muffler and 
exhaust pipe 


32. Molded headlining 

33. Tool kit and touch-up paint 

34. 6 months/6500 miles service 
interval 

35. 12 months/12,500 miles new car 
warranty 

36. Pre-delivery service 

Plus these standard safety 

equipment items: 

37. Steel reinforced doors 

38. Steering column lock 

39. 2-speed electric windshield 
wipers/washer 

40. Padded dash and visors 

41. Recoverable shock absorbing 
bumpers 

42. 4-way hazard warning lights 


Compare how much there is to the 
new Corolla 2-door sedan. Your 
Toyota Dealer has a FREE booklet you 
can pick up. The Small Car Bargain 
Hunter s Guide. It compares Toyota 
to other popular small cars, and it was 
prepared for Toyota by the editors of 
Road & Track magazine. 



See how much car you r mone y can buy. Now! 

TOYOTA 

Small car specialists for over 40 years. 


•Based on a comparison of manufacturers' suggested 1975 retail prices, excluding destination charges, state and local taxes and optional equipment. 




Cut me, baby, and I’ll bend both your edges back. 


Hear Telly exclusively on MCA Records 


Anyone who has been using single injector 
blades isn't going to be easy to convince 
about Gillette Twinjector" blades. Until 
he tries them. Because Twinjector twin 
injector blades are as safe as single blades. 
Yet they shave smooth, close, and comfort¬ 
ably. One reason is their coating of Du Pont 


Vydaxf the smoothest coaring ever invented 
for blades. And, Twinjector blades fit your 
present injector ra:or. So put us to the test. 
Nobody's going 
to get hurt. 



The Gillette Twinjector Shave. Beautiful, baby. 
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18 Knight 
to Remember 

Directed by a coach. Bobby Kniqht, 
who leads his profession in volatility. 
Indiana leads the nation. But this year 
Knight's players are bearing the brunt 
ol his excess energy instead ol Big 
Ten officials and he has stopped draw¬ 
ing technicals—not because he is any 
' mellower, he says, just smarter. 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 



Arnold Roth 


14 Sad End of an Empire 

Starving horses searched vainly lor food 
where mighty Swaps once reigned 

by Whitney Tower 

22 A Game of Jack or Better 

Is Miller better? Maybe. Someday. But not 
at the Crosby. Littler was. 

by Dan Jenkins 


The departments 

10 Scorecard 58 Tennis 

48 TV/Radio 71 For the Record 

50 College Basketball 72 19th Hole 

54 Swimming 

Credits on page 71 


28 Eden Fights Back 

The lamed shell island ol Sanibel has 
decided not to be " improved " to death 

by Ray Kennedy 


36 The Fun of Freezing 

Awaiting spring, the best thing to do about 
winter is to get out into it 

by Jeannette Bruce 

42 Handsome and Then Some 

Triple medalist and movie star. Toni Sailer 
is back—and Austria wins lor him 

by William O. Johnson 

62 White Bike, Red Tent 

The testing ot a woman ol 40 who rides 
her motorcycle alone across the land 

by Grace Butcher 


Next Week 

A 100-G FACEOFF takes place in Las Vegas 
when, for the first time ever, brash young 
Jimmy Connors laces veteran Rod Laver in a 
promotion man's dream of a winner-take-al 
match. Joe Jares keeps his eye on the ball. 

AFTER EVEREST, K2 is the world s highest 
mountain—the awesome target of James Whit¬ 
taker's U.S. assault team. Robert F. Jones vis¬ 
ited the climbers on Rainier and came down 
with a better idea of why they go up. 


SPOUTS ILLUSTRATED •* published weoLly a.cept ora issue at year and by 
Time Inc. 54 1 N FarbanksCi Chicago III 80611 principal olhca Rocletcllor 
Clf NY NY 10020 J a Shepley President. C J Gtum Treasurer.C 6 Bear. 
Secretary Second-class postage pa'd at Chicago III and at additional marline of. 
fvea Authorized as I»;r.na oau ma.i Oy the Post Oh-ce Dept Ottaea Canada 


• 19?$ TIME INC ALL RIGHTS RESERVEO REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN PART WITHOUT PERMISSION ISPROHIBITED 
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ANNOUNCING 

CHEVROLET’S 
DOLLARS & SENSE 

SALE 

$500 REBATE ON ANY NEW 1975 MONZA. 

$200 REBATE ON ANY NEW1975 NOVA. 

$200 REBATE ON ANY NEW 1975 VEGA. 


It’s a great time to make 
your best deal on a new 
Chevrolet, during Chevrolet’s 
“Dollars and Sense’’ Sale. 
“Dollars” as in “rebate” and 
“sense” as in “Chevrolet Makes 
Sense for America”. 

Here’s how it works: 

Make your best deal on any 
new 1975 Nova,Vega or Monza. 
Buy or lease* from your Chevrolet 
dealer and take delivery anytime 
from non through February 28, 
1975 and you’ll receive a 
$200-5500 cash rebate from 
Chevrolet, depending on the 
Chevrolet you choose. 

Don’t make any deal on any 
car until you see your Chevy- 
dealer. We’ve given him and his 
salesmen special incentives to 
make it possible for you to get 
a great deal right at your Chev¬ 
rolet dealer’s. So see him now. 
Get in on a large selection of 
Novas, Vegas and Monzas dur¬ 
ing the early stages of this Sale. 

your Chevrolet Jclcr for Ml tc.r 

NOVA. Real value in 
_compact cars._ 

Pick the base Nova, Nova 
Custom, or luxurious new 
Nova LN. Whichever you 
decide on, you get a roomy, 
solidly built, easy-to-drive, easy- 
to-park, compact car. And. 
based on 1975 Manufacturers’ 
Suggested Retail Prices, Nova is 


Now that 
makes sense 

CHEVROLET MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA. 




already priced more than $500 
less than the newest competi¬ 
tive compact sedan. 

MONZA 2 + 2. 

Motor Trend's 1975 
_Car of the V ear._ 

The Monza’s styling is 
completely new. The look is 
European. Yet the inside of this 
right-sized car is packed with 
American engineering. And the 
kind of comfort Americans are 
used to. Motor Trend judged the 
Monza 2+2 in five separate 
categories before naming it this 
year’s Car of the Year. 

VEGA. Best overall EPA 
gas mileage of any 4-cylinder 

American-built car. 

With its available 140-2 
engine Vega achieved 29 miles 
per gallon in the 1975 EPA 
highway test, and 22 miles per 
gallon in the city test. But Vega 
gives you economy plus a lot of 
choices. Based on 1975 Manu¬ 
facturers’ Suggested Retail 
Prices, the Vega Hatchback, 
America’s most popular hatch¬ 
back, is already priced $85 
below its nearest competitor. 
Other Vega models include 
America’s lowest priced wagon, 
the Vega Notchback, 
the Notchback LX 
and the Vega Estate 
Wagon. 












Life’s what you make it. Make it great. 





Opportunity. Challenge. That's the stuff a good life’s 
made of. You’ll get plenty of both in the Navy. 

Training for skills you can really get your mind into. 

And your hands. Radar operation, for one. Engine 
mechanics. Electrical repair. And more. If you measure up. 

Learn to lead others. Shoulder responsibility for your 
own work. Whatever you do, you’ll earn your success. 
Dealing with your fair share of chores. 

But you'll have good times, too. Make friends. See 
great places. And you can sign up now, but take six 
months to report. Or nine months if you qualify for a 
school program. 

And if you want help to continue or resume your 
education, there's the Navy Campus For Achievement 
program. 

Life's short. Make every day count. See your Navy 
Recruiter. He can tell you what you qualify for before you 
enlist. Or call HOO-K11-8000 anytime. It's toll-free. 

A good job. A good life. The Navy: It's a good deal. 


Be someone special. Join the Navy. 





Now everybody Is enjoying 
some really greatTimes. 



-: 1 oz. EARLY TIMES, l oz. Creme de Banana. 

Vi oz. Triple Sec. Vi oz. Lemon Juice, 2 oz. Pineapple Juice. 

RECIPE: In Blender combine 1 oz. EARLY TIMES, 1 oz. Creme de Banana. 
Vi oz. Triple Sec. Vi oz. Lemon Juice. 2 oz. Pineapple Juice, with ice; pour in 
highball glass half filled with cracked ice. Garnish/pineapple slice, straw. 


iNGREDitrtis: t oz tAKLY TiMts, l oz. i ripie Sec. orange |uice. 
RECIPE: Pill highball glass with ice. Add 2 oz. EARLY TIMES and 
1 oz. Triple Sec. Fill with orange juice, and stir. 

Float teaspoon Grenadine. 



INGREDIENTS: 1 oz. EARLY TIMES. 1 oz. Tnpli 
RECIPE: Combine 1 oz. EARLY TIMES. 1 
Dry Vermouth, with cracked ice; strain 
Garnish/lemon twist. 


V* oz. White Creme de Cacao. 1 oz. Coffee Cream. 
RECIPE: Shake with cracked ice 1 oz. EARLY TIMES. 

V* oz. Green Creme de Menthe. V* oz. White Creme de Cacao. 
1 oz. Cream. Strain into whisky sour glass. 



Sauce. Tabasco Sauce. Slice of lime (or Favorite Bloody Mary Mix). 

RECIPE: Combine 1 V& oz. EARLY TIMES. Tomato Juice. 
Worcestershire and Tabasco Sauce to taste (or Bloody Mary Mix). 
Add ingredients to highball glass filled with ice. Garnish/lime slice. 

86 Proof • E»rly Timet OiMDICiy Co.. Lou.s»ille, Ky. ©ETOC 1975 


ginger ale. The Uncola',' cherry soda, lemonade, water or Just 
a clatter of Ice cubes, once you know us, you II love us. 

EarlyTimes 





























MCVIETALK 

by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


I AM BURNED UP AT THE SIGHT OF 
O.J. CARRYING A CAT INSTEAD OF A BALL 

As I watched the last half of The Toweling 
Inferno I kept wondering, "Where did O. J 
Simpson go'.’" Billed as one of the stars 
chief of security in a huge burning building 
he had a big moment early in the movie when 
he snapped to Paul Newman. "Damn it, 
man, get that ambulance!" (When was the 
last time anybody spoke to Paul Newman 
like that?) And then O.J. saved a kitten from 
a smoking apartment. O.K. O k. And then 
O.J. disappeared- Fora good hourand a half 
he was nowhere to be seen. Maybe it just 
seemed that long, because the inferno was 
so boring, but I know he was missing for 
half the movie. Robert Wagner died in flames 
(which was cool, of course), and Richard 
Chamberlain fell to his death (which, grant¬ 
ed, does not exactly cut us to the quick), as 
did Jennifer Jones. We didn't want Jennifer 
Jones to die, at least not particularly, and 
where was O.J.? 

He was holding her kitten. Four hundred- 
odd stories down below, on (he g round, he 
was holding her kitten. We know this be¬ 
cause finally at the end of the picture O.J. 
comes up to Fred Astaire Jennifer's boy¬ 
friend, who has just found out she is dead 
and hands him the kitten. Fred, an old con 
man whose last hope in life was Jennifer, does 
not say irritably, “What the hell am I going 
to do with a kitten?" He fades out with the 
kitten, somewhat mollified. It is the dumb¬ 
est moment in a toweringly dumb movie, a 
movie in which nobody comes alive before 
burning up, and 1 hope O.J. is not pleased 
to have been involved. 

I haven't seen O.J.'s other movie. The 
Klansman, but all the reviews said it was thor¬ 
oughly rotten, and none of them suggested 
that O.J.'s performance was in any way a 
redeeming feature, so I don't see how O.J.'s 
performance can have been very good. 

None of which would bother me if O.J. 
had not said he might cut his football career 
short in favor of acting. Joe Namalh has said 
the same thing, and Jim Brown actually did 
it. I would now like to stale two hard truths. 
One: O. J. Simpson, Joe Namalh and Jim 
Brown all play or used to play football so 
well as to make you feel good all over. Two: 
as actors, they aren't diddly. Brown, w ho has 
been at it longest, docs have a certain screen 
presence, which succeeds only in making me 
feel that I wouldn't want to meet him in a 
dark alley. O.J. is a smooth, agreeable fig¬ 
ure on TV sportscasts, but how many more 
of those do we need 1 ’ 


I don't mind these guys making some ex¬ 
tra money and lining up a career to fall back 
on when they can't play anymore. And I re¬ 
alize that football is harder on the limbs than 
acting. But becoming a real actor may be 
harder on the psyche than football is on the 
body. No one would stand for actors being 
given easy roles in football games, 

There seems to be an assumption that 
O.J. is really making it now because he is 
in the movies. But if a hot young poet or 
doctor or politician quit to go into bad mov¬ 
ies, we would say tsk tsk. (Come to think 
of it, though, when was the last time any¬ 
body said tsk tsk about anything?) If a man 
can still carry a football brilliantly and 
chooses to act indifferently instead, he is 
depriving the world of great moments. Be¬ 
ing a great running back or quarterback is 
a fairly high calling, it raises the country's 
tone. Taking part in overblown schlock mov¬ 
ies is a low calling. 

Why doesn't somebody make a movie 
with O.J. that will preserve and illuminate 
the things he can do better than anybody 
else? At least Jim B rown had a couple of 
good running scenes in The Dirty Dozen. 
Why doesn't somebody make a documentary 
pro football movie along the lines of The 
Endless Summer (surfing). On Any Sunday 
(motorcycle racing) or Visions of Eight (the 
Olympics)? Athletes can be memorable play¬ 
ing themselves in movies- Babe Ruth in 
The Pride ol llie Yankees. Alex Karras in 
Paper Lion. Muhammad AM in Float Like 
a Butterfly, Sting Like a Bee. Dwight While 
of the Slcclers would be wonderful ham¬ 
ming it up as himself on the screen “the 
man who walked the water and calmed the 
wind, here to bring good to your neigh¬ 
borhood" and Fred Dryer of the Rams 
could do imitations of anybody in football. 
Those arc the things somebody ought to be¬ 
getting down on film before these players 
fade and are reduced to holding kittens in 
disastrous spectaculars. 

Billy Conn, the fighter, once appeared in 
a film called The Pittsburgh Kid, which is so 
terrible, according to Roy McFlugh of the 
Pittsburgh Press, that "Conn shows it to peo¬ 
ple he doesn't like who come over to his 
house." At one point in this movie Conn's 
manager dies, and Conn says to the leading 
lady. "Pops ... is dead." They begin to sob 
on each other's shoulders. In real life Conn 
called his manager "Moony." because he 
drank moonshine. When Moony actually did 
lie dying, he said to Conn from his hospital 
bed, "Billy, I got to get out of here so we 
can have a drink." 

"Moony," Conn replied, "the only way 
you're getting out of here is with a tag on 
your toe.” 

That is the kind of line that you remem¬ 
ber, and that athletes really deliver, and 
that never gets captured in films with ath¬ 
letes in them. END 


fiRTTfiLK 

by MARK KRAM 


GRIM TRUTH IN A MIDWEST GALLERY FOR 
THE HORSEPLAYERS WHO NEVER SAY DIE 

There have been many paintings of race¬ 
tracks, and on most of them there should 
be a comment beside the artist's name: blink¬ 
ers on. The painters have confined their work 
to the veneer of the track We see only the 
pomp of cantering horses, the gayness of 
the fancy, the plumage of the day. Scoured 
by brightness and sociability, we see the 
track as a most civilizing place to be. The 
painters ignore the coarse images: the creak¬ 
ing grandmothers in tight blue jeans, the 
hard mouths and frightened eyes, the un¬ 
dainty reality and desperation. 

One chilling exception to the genteel view 
hangs in the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Nightmarish and unearthly, the canvas is 
called The Bare Track. It was created by Al¬ 
bert Pinkham Ryder, whose restive inner 
vision bridged the 19th and 20th centuries. 
The painting shows a skeletal jockey, scythe 
in hand, circling a deserted track under a sky 
the light of which has never been seen on 
land or sea. There are no spectators, no signs 
that a mob had been there. There is only this 
last rider, still prodding his lean horse along 
a rickety rail. 

Interpretations of the canvas tend toward 
the allegorical: death in a dead world, or 
death can bring rest but cannot rest. Yet it 
seems that Ryder was painting something 
much closer to life. Consider the story be¬ 
hind the painting, the thing that drove Ryder 
to work on it for 15 years. 

Ryder frequented the Hotel Albert in New 
York in the late 1880s. The Albert was a 
grand place, an exemplar of the Gilded Age. 
a period to which the artist was totally indif¬ 
ferent. The hotel was managed by his broth¬ 
er, and for years Ryder would dine there, sil¬ 
ting alone amid the gaiety and ostentation, 
seldom talking to anyone except his brother 
and the waiter who usually served him. Then 
came a day when the waiter was not there. 
Was he sick, Ryder inquired. No. said his 
brother, the waiter had shot himself. He had 
lost his life sav ings on a horse race. 

Ryder was not a moralistic man: indeed 
he seems to have gone through life oblivious 
to mankind, seeing only sky, light and na¬ 
ture. People could do as they pleased, but 
the death of the waiter jarred him, and Ry¬ 
der admitted it "formed a cloud over my 
mind that I could not throw off." And now 
when the sun is high and the day is right I, 
too, sense a cloud, see that lost rider, and 
the hand does not descend too carelessly to 
the pocket anymore. end 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


ONE STEP FORWARD 

It matters less whether Boston Bruin 
Leftwinger Dave Forbes is or is not con¬ 
victed for his attack on Minnesota’s 
Henry Boucha (SI, Jan. 27) than that the 
incident occurred in the first place. 
League rules and tradition should have 
been of such stringency and moral sua¬ 
sion that personal attacks of that nature 
would have been unthinkable. If, in a mo¬ 
ment of stress, an attack was made, the 
league would have had precise and effec¬ 
tive machinery to deal immediately with 
the offender long before anybody 
thought to bring him before a court of 
law. This is said with full appreciation for 
the firm measures taken by National 
Hockey League President Clarence 
Campbell. 

The NHL Players Association, which 
in the past has been remarkably indiffer¬ 
ent to violence on the ice, ignoring occur¬ 
rences quite as serious as the Forbes- 
Boucha affair, seems now to have recog¬ 
nized the necessity for action. Through 
its director. Attorney R. Alan Fagleson, 
the association recommended last week 
that any player penalized for deliberate 
injury or a deliberate attempt to injure 
be automatically suspended pending a 
hearing. It asked further that the hearing 
take place as soon as possible after the 
incident. 

It is a start, but not until players and 
fans react with the same shock and disbe¬ 
lief that, say, baseball people do on those 
extremely rare occasions when a bat is 
raised in anger will hockey get the mon¬ 
key of thoughtless brutality off its back. 

DEPTHS AND LOWER DEPTHS 

Cleaning up, it is often enough observed, 
can end in a mess. A nice little case in 
point is New York Harbor. When it 
was bank-to-bank garbage, at least the 
shipworms—those bivalve mollusks that 
in their larval stage make vermicular 
lacework of wooden piers—stayed away. 
But with a gradual flushing out of the 
lower reaches, the shipworms arc back 
dining away merrily on dock underpin¬ 


nings and the bottoms of wooden barges. 

This could be trouble, but the pros¬ 
pects are nowhere near as bleak as those 
envisioned in the latest story making the 
conservationist rounds. It goes: First, the 
good news. By 1985 we'll all be drinking 
sewage water. Now the bad. There won't 
be enough to go around. 

HE LOATHES THE DEAR SILVER 

About midway through the season, the 
Puerta Vallarta Dolphins of the North¬ 
western Mexico Winter League were liv¬ 
ing up to the sleepy image of their coastal 
village, best known as the sometime win¬ 
ter stopover of Elizabeth Taylor. Figur¬ 
ing anything in a calm, the manager of 
two years, Minnie Minoso. agreed to 
Pitcher Javier Reyes’ suggestion that, like 
Oakland, the team make a clean break 
with the past and grow beards and mus¬ 
taches. Happy to say, it worked. Puerta 
Vallarta hared through the rest of the 
schedule and into their division title. 
That would be the end of the story, ex¬ 
cept for what happened to Minoso, who 
at 52 is just five pounds over his major 
league playing weight and a bit vain 
about his youthful appearance. His beard 
grew out snow white. 

NERVE THEY’VE COT 

Call it check, call it chutzpah. It is always 
in plentiful supply, but if two cases re¬ 
ported recently arc a bellwether of the 
generation coming up, head for the Alps. 

First, the 12-year-old who stood out¬ 
side the Houston Aeros’ dressing room 
and demanded of Gordie Howe. "Sign 
my stick!” Responded a slightly shaken 
Howe, ”Say please.” 

“Okay, please,” the kid answered. 
“Now,” said Howe, “pul it all together." 

“Sure,” the boy said. “Gordie, would 
you please sign my damn stick?” 

That lad was a dream next to the 
17-year-old who dropped this on the 
Kansas City-Omaha Kings basketball 
team. “Please send me three decals," he 
wrote, “three bumper stickers, a sched¬ 
ule, team and individual photos, ticket 


order forms, stadium diagram and pho¬ 
tos, a list of things to buy, any past and 
present programs, yearbooks, media 
books, press guides, rosters, old publica¬ 
tions. autographs, scorecards, photos, 
posters, pennant patches, badges, mag¬ 
nets, etc. Also send anything on upcom¬ 
ing season, anything left from giveaway 
days, and send anything else free. Also 
send anything on Nate Archibald (auto¬ 
graph. photo, etc.). Thank you.” 

He got one decal. 

SKITTY CAT 

The image leaps to mind of this scene at 
the downhill finish line in, say. Schnapps. 
Austria. Here comes the winner, flashing 
along like lightning, sliding roughly on 
his left kidney, feet up and arms flailing 
helplessly. He slashes through the clocks, 
wipes out the press row. zings through 
the lodge picture window and ends up 
somewhere just outside Vienna. The rac¬ 
er is wearing a skintight, ultrashiny, plas¬ 
ticized racing outfit, a thing affectionate¬ 
ly called a cat suit. 



Officials call the suits a lot of other 
names, all bad. Ifoneweretolineupacat 
suit alongside the East German skinsuit 
(SI. Aug. 12. 1974). the swimming outfit 
would look like a shag rug. These ski togs 
are really tight, as though the wearer had 
been spray-painted while turning slowly, 
and then had taken a fell-tip pen and 
drawn in pretend zippers. 

No question but that the Italian-made 
cat suits, virtually airtight and wrinkle- 
resistant, provide more speed than any 
continued 
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Now: 



EXPRESS 



Avis has it. 


Now, at the busiest travel locations, you can get your keys, and your cat; and take 
off quicker than ever. Thanks to our new Wizard Number Express Service. 

Just make your Wizard Number reservation in advance. Then come to the Wizard 
Express section at the Axis counter. It’s a special location (tor Wizard Number cus¬ 
tomers only) where we can deliver your keys and send you on your 
w ay taster than we ever dreamed possible. 

That’s what you get with the Wizard Number Express Service. 

Avis rents all makes...features cars engineered by Chrysler. 



© Avis Rent A Car System, Inc. 1975 
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previously made though not nearly as 
much as the two or three seconds claimed 
by some racers. Undoubtedly, some ol 
the speed is psychological. One skier 
raved about the eerie feeling of speed; his 
cat suit made a sort of whistling sound 
rather than the hammering noise of reg¬ 
ular suits, he said. 

But at the first World Cup race in Val- 
d'lsere, Italy's Franco Tach, an other¬ 
wise undistinguished downhiller, fell at 
the lop of a traverse and began to slide. 
And slide. And slide and slide. With no 
friction to slow him, he wiped out the 
safety nets and scooted onto the women's 
downhill course next door. Shaken but 
alive, he later described the sensation as 
that of a pebble skipping across the sur¬ 
face of a pond. 

Exactly. FIS chief Marc Hodler called 
the suits ''deadly" and demanded a 
change. This edict had about the same ef¬ 
fect as the pebble on the pond until the 
insurance companies stepped in. They 
couldn't risk insuring anyone who might 
slide off the world, they said. 

End of problem? Well, yes and no. The 
cat suits are now illegal for racing. Still, 
some World Cup racers show up at start¬ 
ing lines looking awfully sleek. They arc 
wearing their cat suits inside out. 

MARSUPIALS IN THE SOUP 

The Endangered Species Act of 1973 cre¬ 
ated a new category, "threatened,” to de¬ 
scribe the plight of a creature that is not 
yet in imminent danger of extinction but 
which is "likely to become an endan¬ 
gered species in the foreseeable future." 
The nice distinction has proved to be lit¬ 
tle more than a convenient pigeonhole in 
which to stash hard decisions. Three va¬ 
rieties of Australian kangaroos the red, 
the eastern and the western gray are liv¬ 
ing (but barely) testimony to that. 

Aside from the weaseling language, 
w hat could do the animals in is the inabil¬ 
ity of either the U.S. Department of In¬ 
terior or the Australian government to 
stand up to special interests. Twice in the 
last two years Interior has proposed to 
call the kangaroos what they are, endan¬ 
gered. and twice it has backed down 
when importers, who provide the pelts to 
manufacturers of coats, purses, shoes, 
stuffed "koala bears" and other prod¬ 
ucts, objected. Endangered species can¬ 
not be imported: threatened kangaroos 
can be, if the exporting nation certifies 
that the hides are the result of a "sus¬ 
tained yield management” program. Af¬ 


ter a long delay Interior listed the three 
kangaroos as threatened. 

This is of little help to the Australian 
government. It would like to conserve 
more of the country’s wildlife than it 
does, but it is hampered because jurisdic¬ 
tion over hunting belongs to the five 
states. And w hilc it has banned exports of 
kangaroo hides, it wonders how long it 
can maintain the ban against the strong 
pressure of exporters, who are as orga¬ 
nized Dow n Under as importers are here. 
The government feels it can hold the line 
against further depredation of kangaroos 
only if Interior lists them as endangered. 
And so it goes. 

MYSTERIOUS WEST 

The news release from something called 
the National Table-Tennis League an¬ 
nounced, "Fro Ping-Pong, Republic of 
China vs. Seattle Sockcycs" at the Nor¬ 
way Center on Jan. 24 and then, reprint¬ 
ed here in its entirety, this, under the 
heading Hard on the Balls: 

"A pro ping pong ball must not be less 
than 37.2 mm and not more than 38.2 mm 
in diameter, and not weigh more than 
2.53 gr. (grains). 

"Tests made by the Seattle Sockeyes 
show that after 324 chops, 173 loops, 97 
drives, 171 spins, 624 loops, the ball only 
bounces 211 mm instead of 235 mm when 
dropped from a height of 305 mm onto a 
specially designed *£ .S, STEEL' steel 
block. How about that! 

"Skookum guys those Seattle Sock- 
eyes.” 

You bet. 

BY THE BOOK 

A notebook was turned in to the lost- 
and-found department at New York’s 
Aqueduct park this winter. Filled with 
do-it-yourself advice on how to play the 
races, it is a marvelous insight into the 
workings of a horseplayer’s brain. 

The book begins with admonishments. 
No. I. for example, is "Keep kitty mon¬ 
ey separate.” No. 5 advises the owner not 
to make extra bets when ahead. No. 6 
reads, "If panic sets in, stop." This is fol¬ 
lowed by "Be patient.” Further along, 
the bettor warns himself, "Don't borrow 
from kitty," and "Don’t bet expense 
money." No. 18 is "Record stupid bets" 
and, finally. No. 21 exhorts, "Don't 
panic at end of the week.” 

The notebook’s owner never tried to 
retrieve it. Aqueduct officials speculate 
that he had either memorized its contents 


or was trying to forget them. One further 
thought. He might have panicked. 

MEANINGFUL NUMBERS 

Not all statistics need be wasteful ex¬ 
tensions of the obvious (Storecard, 
Jan. 13). Take, for instance, the perfor¬ 
mance figures over the last five years of 
Phil Esposito. Developed by National 
Hockey League Statistician Ron An¬ 
drews, they show that the Boston Bruin 
forward would have been every bit as 
much a scorer in the hard-muscled, six- 
team NHL of old as he is in today’s softer 
expanded league. 

In the 1969-70 season, when Esposito 
came in second in the scoring race, he led 
the league with 43 goals, five more than 
runner-up Stan Mikita. In 1970-71 Espo 
had 76 goals to second-place Johnny Bu- 
cyk's 51. He got 66 the next year, when 
nobody else scored more than 50: 55 in 
1972-73, three and five goals ahead of 
Mickey Redmond and Rick MacLcish in 
second and third place: and last year 68. 
Rick Martin was closest to that with 52. 

“What bothers me," says Andrews, 
"is that if Espo scores 80 goals this sea¬ 
son, a lot of people will dismiss the feat 
because this is an expansion year and 
bring up Maurice Richard's 50 goals in 
50 games during the 1944-45 season. 

"They seem to forget that '44-45 was a 
wartime year. Aside from Bill Durnan. 
w ho played with The Rocket for Montre¬ 
al, there were only two regular goaltend- 
ers that season—Harry Lumley and 
Mike Karakas. And there were a lot of 
other very good players in the armed 
services." 

HOLD ON, PLEASE, PECK, PECK, PECK 

The Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests is going one better 
those companies that ply telephone call¬ 
ers with Muzak while they are on hold. 
Callers wailing on its lines hear a variety 
of forest sounds, including birdcalls 
and, alas, the insistent tapping of a 
woodpecker. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dale Bandy, Ohio University's new bas¬ 
ketball coach, on assistant coaches and 
head coaches: "I never realized there was 
such a difference between making a sug¬ 
gestion and making a decision.” 

• Bep Guidolin, Kansas City Scouts 

coach, asked if he has nightmares about 
his expansion team: "You gotta sleep be¬ 
fore you have nightmares." end 
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SAD END OF AN EMPIRE 

Twenty years ago Rex Ellsworth, owner of Swaps, was the king of racing. Now, after thoroughbred horses were 
found starving on his neglected ranch, past glory has disintegrated into present disgrace by WHITNEY TOWER 


G ood horses,” Rex Ellsworth often 
used to say, "can be raised any¬ 
where. Shucks, you don’t need the spit 
and polish of those Kentucky farms with 
their fancy white fences and brass name¬ 
plates on the stall doors. I’ll prove to 
those fellows that I can do just as good 
down at my ranch in Chino.” 

And, for a while, Ellsworth did. The 
lanky, stern-faced, wrinkled cowboy out 
of Arizona was a devout Mormon who 
neither drank nor smoked. But from the 
day in 1933 when he and his brother He- 


ber rolled out of Lexington, Ky. in a bro¬ 
ken-down truck containing the six mares 
and two weanlings they had purchased 
with their life savings—all $600 of it— 
Ellsworth gambled that a dynasty could 
be developed at his ranch in Chino, Cal¬ 
if. that would make the rest of the world 
forget Kentucky, Newmarket, Chantilly. 
No white fences at Chino. Wire would 
do fine; some of it barbed at that. No 
lush bluegrass either. Ellsworth used a 
feed mill that spat out pellets laced with 
molasses and kelp. 


After the war he went looking for a 
stallion. He had his eye set on Nasrul- 
lah, but Bull Hancock beat him to it. He 
settled instead for a somewhat windy son 
of Hyperion named Khalcd, and when 
Khalcd's son Swaps won the 1955 Ken¬ 
tucky Derby over Nasrullah’s son Nash¬ 
ua, Ellsworth and his partner, trainer and 
buddy, Mish Tenney, were sitting on top 
of the world. That was one of racing’s 
best-publicized summers. A posed pic¬ 
ture that appeared in Life of Tenney 
sleeping in Swaps’ stall gained the cow- 












boy duo millions of admirers, and ii 
didn't hurt a bit that the beaten Derby 
favorite Nashua was owned by the 
wealthy New York socialite William 
Woodward Jr. and trained by the ven¬ 
erable Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, who al¬ 
ready had Triple Crown victories by Gal¬ 
lant Fox and Omaha to his credit. 

Another meeting between the two be¬ 
came a must when Swaps returned to the 
West after the Derby, leaving the Preak- 
ncss and Belmont as routine victories for 
Nashua. A match race was arranged for 
Aug. 31, 1955 at Chicago's Washington 
Park, and although the buildup was loud 
and mighty the race itself was anti- 
climactic. Swaps, who ran most of his 
career on three good legs, had aggravat¬ 
ed an injury to his fourth, but Ellsworth 

Starving mares had stripped their pastures 
bare, were even eating their own droppings. 



gambled that Jockey Bill Shoemaker 
could get him home in front of Nashua 
and Eddie Arcaro. This time the roll went 
against Ellsworth. Arcaro gave The 
Shoe a riding lesson, and Nashua gal¬ 
loped home a winner by more than six 
lengths. Ten years later Ellsworth admit¬ 
ted to me, "Swaps should never have run 
that day. but after all the publicity and 
the way all those people came from ev¬ 
erywhere to sec the race, we just didn’t 
want to disappoint anyone." He neglect¬ 
ed to comment on the dangers of run¬ 
ning a lame horse. Swaps could have been 
seriously crippled, perhaps fatally. 

Another leg injury a year later, in the 
fall in New Jersey, nearly did kill him, 
and the courageous chestnut spent weeks 
at Garden State suspended awkwardly 
continued 

SPCA executive George Crosier (foreground) 
said conditions at the ranch were "pathetic." 







SAD END continued 


NOTICE OF LIEN 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 
597 f of the California Penal Code, 
the Los Angeles Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
claims a Ben on allvr or< swithin 
this area for the cost of their care. 

I ht loj . An 9eles Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty fo Animals 

The SPCA took control of Ellsworth's h\ 


in a sling until healed sufficiently to re¬ 
turn to Chino. The life-saving sling, in¬ 
cidentally, was suggested by Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons. 

But Ellsworth and Tenney had little 
time for Swaps, other than to sell him 
out of the state of California to John and 
Dorothy Galbreath for S2 million. (He 
died in Kentucky a couple of years ago 
at the age of 20.) The last time I saw 
Swaps at Chino was during the winter 
of 1957. Liz Whitney Tippett and I 
stopped by one afternoon to see how his 
recovery was getting along. He was out 
of the sling by then, and Ellsworth took 
us into his dirty, unkempt stall. When 
Rex turned on the one overhead light. 
Swaps blinked and backed off at the sight 
of the two newcomers standing at his 
owner’s side. Ellsworth grabbed him by 
his mane and directed a hard right-hand 
punch to the middle of the horse’s face. 
"That,” he said gruffly, "will teach you 
to mind your manners.” 

Ellsworth’s empire was building, but 
on unsteady foundations. He assembled 
more than 200 broodmares at Chino, 
many of them from England, Ireland and 
France. He thought he was becoming a 
great friend of the late Aly Khan, but 
Aly played him for a sucker by selling 
him mostly well-bred but cast-off mares. 
He acquired a good stallion in Nigro- 
mante, the sire of Candy Spots, along 
with a few bad ones, including Toulouse 
Lautrec. On the track, where people and 
breeders notice, he was winning. He won 
with Terrang, Candy Spots (who cap¬ 
tured the 1963 Preakness), The Scoun¬ 


drel, Olden Times and Prove It. Only 
mighty Calumet Farm has ever won more 
at Santa Anita than the $353,560 Ells¬ 
worth raked in during the 1960-61 meet¬ 
ing. Tenney still ranks ninth among all 
trainers who ever saddled a horse at San¬ 
ta Anita. 

But Ellsworth, like all impulsive spec¬ 
ulators, often played his hands badly, 
sometimes unfortunately so. A few days 
after The Scoundrel was sold for 
$500,000, the horse turned up lame, 
which did nothing for Ellsworth’s rep¬ 
utation. The Chino operation was being 
run on a shoestring, and rumors about 
the breeding procedures there reportedly 
once prompted racing security agents to 
slip in disguised as grooms and laborers. 
At least one Eastern mare shipped to Chi¬ 
no to be bred returned home diseased, 
and other matings were so poorly authen¬ 
ticated that some worried broodmare 
owners began to have nagging doubts as 
to just who was the actual sire of the lat¬ 
est foal. 

This was probably the beginning of 
Rex Ellsworth’s long flirtation with di¬ 
saster. From the time he first borrowed 
$160,000 from a bank to buy Khaled— 
and despite the money he won with 
Swaps ($848,900) and t he ot hers—he was 
building up a “paper" fortune and liv¬ 
ing a life of continual borrow-afld-pay- 
back, borrow-and-pay-back. As a Mor¬ 
mon, he tithed to the church. He could 
have used a church tithe to him. 

Ellsworth turned to the East and new 
associates in Kentucky. He moved Can¬ 
dy Spots, Prove It and Olden Times to the 
bluegrass country, where, he said, they 
would be more available to the better 
Eastern broodmares. Yet his partnership 
with Dr. Arnold Pessin, a Lexington vet¬ 
erinarian, was an unhappy one. They 
were unsuccessful in attempts to buy 
Elizabeth Arden’s Maine Chance Farm 
(which went instead to the University of 
Kentucky), and after they bought anoth¬ 
er farm, with Dr. Pessin’s money, they 
had a falling out over financial matters. 
Pessin eventually became sole owner of 
the place and Ellsworth lost all chance to 
profit from it. Mixed in with the bad luck 
came an occasional good roll of the dice. 
He bought a colt in Europe named Prince 
Royal II, and a month later, in his sec¬ 
ond start for Ellsworth, Prince Royal II 
won $223,000 as he captured the pres¬ 
tigious Prix de 1’Arc de Triomphe. 

But Ellsworth was to discover that 


even if you make these Houdini escapes 
half a dozen times, you can’t do it for¬ 
ever. Nigromante died suddenly, and the 
big stable of mares was without a top sire. 
Credit became tougher to come by, until 
Ellsworth latched on to C. Arnholt Smith 
of San Diego, at that time owner, among 
other things, of the baseball Padres and 
the U.S. National Bank. Smith kept Rex 
going—at least until the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment became curious about the way 
Smith was handling his own bank’s 
funds. Now the Crocker Citizens Nation¬ 
al Bank has taken over the U.S. Nation¬ 
al, and Smith is under indictment. 

So the money well ran dry. Early last 
December, Chino neighbors of Ells¬ 
worth’s began noticing that his brood¬ 
mares had taken on the droopy, lean look 
of sufferers from malnutrition. Karen 
Patterson, whose husband Harris is a di¬ 
rector of the California Thoroughbred 
Breeders Association, was among the 
first to alert the Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. Two weeks 
ago, armed with evidence, the SPCA 
moved in and discovered unbelievable 
squalor. Of the 130 horses on the place 
(most of them broodmares), five lay dead 
or dying in their hard and dusty pad- 
docks and dozens of others were in ter¬ 
rible shape. Four mares aborted because 
of their condition. 

"It was pathetic,” said George M. 


In a happier day, smiling Ellsworth posed with 
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Crosier of the SPCA. “Those in pasture 
had stripped the land literally bare look¬ 
ing for food. They were even eating their 
own droppings.” The SPCA impounded 
the Chino stock. 

What was puzzling was that about 20 
other horses at Chino, those in stall 
spaces with runs, were sufficiently fed and 
watered. Another 20 had reportedly been 
moved to an Arizona ranch just hours be¬ 
fore the authorities arrived. The condi¬ 
tion of the starving mares led to suspi¬ 
cions that the situation might be a matter 
of conscious and calculated neglect. Even 
more puzzling was the presence of Ells¬ 
worth’s son Kumen at the ranch, since 
Kumen Ellsworth happens to be a veter¬ 
inarian. He tried to negotiate with SPCA 
officials to regain possession of the im¬ 
pounded horses, but the SPCA would not 
release them. Some of the animals were 
being fed by the SPCA on a round-the- 
clock schedule in an effort to save them. 

Rex Ellsworth was not there when the 
SPCA moved in to start caring for the 
stock at a cost of $700 a day. When final¬ 
ly contacted at another son’s ranch in 
Louisiana, Ellsworth gave such excuses 
as wells going dry in Chino, which Cro¬ 
sier said was not so—“There was water 
everywhere," reported the SPCA offi¬ 
cial—and increasing financial difficulty. 
“We haven't been able to feed the hors¬ 
es as we normally do," Ellsworth said. 


his superb stallion, Khaied, father of Swaps. 



He made an odd comment on the mat¬ 
ter of the dead mares. “Horses are dying 
all the t.me out on that ranch,” he said. 
“ We’vegot 40 or 50 old mares with prob¬ 
lems that should have been destroyed 
years ago.” 

Such explanations may not satisfy any¬ 
one, particularly now that the SPCA has 
filed a 21-page report on the conditions 
it discovered at the ranch with the San 
Bernardino County district attorney’s of¬ 
fice. Criminal action is possible, along 
with the civil procedures initiated by the 
SPCA. 

Last weekend, as Ellsworth drove west 
from Louisiana to his Arizona ranch, on 
the way apparently to face the music in 
California, racing was trying to get over 
the shock of one of its worst scandals. 
“This is a black mark on our industry,” 
said Brian Sweeney, the general manager 
of the California Thoroughbred Breeders 
Association, “but we are determined that 
racing will pitch in and do the right thing. 
What we will do, in conjunction with the 
American Horse Council and the Cali¬ 
fornia tracks, is to underwrite any and 
all unrecovered expenses incurred by the 
SPCA while it is caring for the weakened 
mares. There is talk about a sale of the 
stock, but that’s in the future. It will take 
time to identify these horses properly, 
and it will take half of them three to four 
months to regain marketable shape.” 

Ellsworth, once a director of the 
CTBA, is still a paid-up member, al¬ 
though along the backstretch it was often 
said of his spectacular rise to internation¬ 
al racing fame that neither he nor Mish 
Tenney would have made it had they not 
considered a two-by-four and a chain 
part of a trainer’s equipment. Tenney, 
who never had a contract with his ranch¬ 
ing buddy, was always in for a split, de¬ 
pending, it seems, on the financial times. 
When Tenney at last quit a few years ago 
to return to Arizona and run a cattle 
ranch, the story has it that he went to 
the boss to get his final split. Ellsworth 
told him bluntly there was nothing left 
to split. 

And now, for Ellsworth, after the steep 
rise comes the crashing fall. Like others 
who play their hands badly, Rex Ells¬ 
worth has ended up land-poor, horse- 
poor and just plain poor. The SPCA re¬ 
vealed that it had many calls from 
businesses, lending agencies, banks and 
individuals who claimed that they held 
liens or various thoroughbreds that Ells¬ 



Swaps. Shoemaker up, was the stable's star. 


worth had put up as security on loans. 
There was even a question whether Ells¬ 
worth still owned the ranch. 

“It reminds me,” says Santa Anita’s 
Jimmy Kilroe, “of an ageless but pos¬ 
sibly appropriate remark l heard many 
years ago. ‘There are two things a cow¬ 
boy knows nothing about: one is a cow. 
the other is a horse.’ ” 

Ellsworth certainly knew something 
about horses as runners. What he appar¬ 
ently never learned was the dignity the 
animal has or deserves to have. When the 
SPCA people moved into the Chino 
ranch, they may not have recognized— 
who could?—the individual mares by 
name. One who lay quite dead had just 
passed her 29th birthday. She was a fine 
old granddaughter of War Admiral 
named Iron Reward. Surely the mother 
of Swaps deserved a better ending than 
this. knd 
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SHINING IN THE 
SHADOW OF KNIGHT 

The No. 1 Hoosiers are unbeaten—and almost unknown. It figures. There can 
be little personal fame when the subs are super and the coach is a martinet 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


J ust because Indiana University 
Coach Bobby Knight, that mellow¬ 
ing maniac, has not punched a player, 
strangled a referee, pistol-whipped a 
writer or howled at the moon in the last 
few minutes, is no reason to ignore his 
team. After all, the Hoosiers are unde¬ 
feated in 18 games this season. Practical¬ 
ly uncontested, too. As a team they are 
solid residents of the No. 1 spot in all the 
polls. As individuals, unlike their coach, 
they are unranked and unrecognized. 


What the men of Indiana have done, 
apparently without realizing it, is become 
almost too good too soon. They started 
mowing down the opposition before any¬ 
body had time to learn their names. This 
dangerous practice usually is called peak¬ 
ing early; the extraordinary thing is that 
the Hoosiers peak again every'time a cen¬ 
ter jump is called. 

By the end of last week, after Indiana 
had assaulted its closest challenger in the 
Big Ten, Purdue, by the hilarious score 


of 104-71, the Hoosiers possessed not 
only a perfect record but the widest av¬ 
erage victory margin in the land, 27 
points per game. They also had the sixth 
best offense, the 12th best defense and a 
.520 shooting percentage, and were 
ranked high in rebounding, yet their lead¬ 
ing scorer was only 12th in the Big Ten 
and their top rebounder stood 10th. Bal¬ 
ance is golden. 

Starting Forward Steve Green had the 
flu last week, so the Hoosiers opened 
against Purdue with their sixth man, the 
amazing John Laskowski, in the lineup. 
He scored 13 points in the first half. Then 
Indiana went to vastly improved Center 
Kent Boston for five quick baskets after 
the intermission. When Benson came out 
to rest his shooting arm, reserve Tom 
Abernethy replaced him, and there was 
no appreciable change in the attack, ex¬ 
cept perhaps a faster tempo. Forward 
Scott May made 11 of 15 shots and 23 
points. The Hoosiers fouled out Purdue 
star John Garrett and held the Boiler¬ 
makers to 12 points in the first 14 min- 





utes of the second half. Then the mop- 
up brigade checked in, and Knight halted 
play to instruct freshman Mark Haymore 
to tuck his drawstring inside his pants. 
And, oh, yes—Laskowski took another 
shot in the second half. He missed. There 
is still hope. 

To cope with being No. 1, Knight has 
begun playing inspirational tapes by leg¬ 
endary figures and reading biographies 
to his troops. Storybook time has includ¬ 
ed Pete Newell, Jack Nicklaus and Rud- 
yard Kipling. “Kipling’s my favorite,” 
says substitute Steve Ahlfeld. “He's no 
sports guy.” 

“I’m just pushing the buttons,” says 
Knight. “My language is coming along 
too.” Formerly the Emperior of Exple¬ 
tives, the new Knight has had only one 
technical foul all season, while rival 
coaches have been penalized 12 times. 
“I’m not so much 18 and 0,” says the 
coach, "as I am I and 12. I’m not get¬ 
ting any more bleeping mellow, you son 
of a bleep-bleep. I’m only getting bleep¬ 
ing smarter." The Emperor is coming 
right along, all right. 

Indiana's exploits, if not Knight's new 
courtside vocabulary, have been accord¬ 
ed raves by the opposition. Coach Fred 
Taylor of Ohio State says you must play 
Indiana cautiously, "like making love to 
a porcupine.” Gus Ganakas, the coach 
of Michigan State, speaks of the Hoo- 
siers’ "mobile bulkiness.’' And John 
Lotz of Florida congratulated his Gators 
after they lost to the Hoosiers by only 
14 points. When Indiana whipped Iowa 
102-49, Hawkeye Coach Lute Olsen 
kicked over a chair in the opening min¬ 
ute and later said, “There were stars in 
my guys’ eyes.” 

Similar awe has enveloped Kentucky, 
Texas A&M, Nebraska and Creighton, 
all squads which had their systems 
cleansed by the Hoosiers and have gone 
on to become tough customers since the 
slaughter. Against Indiana, each was be¬ 
hind by as many as 32 points before 
Knight called off the hunt. Even Min¬ 
nesota's Gophers, the strongboys from 
the north, who held the Hoosiers close 
for 30minutes, succumbed 79-59 after In¬ 
diana’s spread attack forced the Gophers 
out of their zone. 

Despite such glorious numbers, the 

Former footballer Quinn Buckner (21) sets a 
pick for 19-points-a-game scorer Scott May. 


Kent Benson. Indiana's vastly Improved 6’ 11" center, muscled for 22 points at Wisconsin. 


team has not grown complacent. “We 
are playing against our potential, not our 
opponents," says Laskowski. "There are 
no easy teams. We respect everybody." 
Being more realistic. May says, "1 guess 
we really are blowing people off the face 
of the earth.” 

It was in Indiana's only close contest 
that the team gained its self-confidence. 
Forced into overtime at Kansas in the 
second game of the season, May rescued 
the Hoosiers with four straight come- 
from-behind baskets. "The last one hit 
only string and I knew that baby was 
over,” May said. But, as usual, it was 
left to Laskowski to sink the winning 
bucket. Knight says his noted bench- 
warmer “has won more games in more 
different ways than anybody, including 
John Havlicek." 


Though the 74-70 victory seems taint¬ 
ed in hindsight because the Jayhawks 
have been destroyed on a couple of oc¬ 
casions since, at the time it was an in¬ 
vigorating conquest for Indiana. The 
Hoosiers played haphazardly on the road 
against a highly regarded, emotionally 
charged team, and won. They won while 
being outrebounded and outshot 55%- 
42%. They won while their leader. Guard 
Quinn Buckner, went scoreless and 
missed vital free throws near the end. In 
short, they won on a bad night. "Our 
confidence shot right up after that," says 
Laskowski. 

Indiana frequently is portrayed as a 
crew of personalities submerged, even 
“consumed by fright,” under Knight, the 
rampaging martinet. But while Green 
says, “We’re just a bunch of simple, 
continued 
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SHADOW OF KNIGHT continued 


homely faces,” there is considerably 
more to them than that. 

Knight demands silence and total obe¬ 
dience at practice, then smartly keeps his 
distance from his players off the court. 
His dressing quarters are on the oppo¬ 
site side of the Assembly Hall from the 
team’s locker room, and he seldom in¬ 
vades the place Ahlfeld describes as "our 
little domain.” 

Knight has no curfew, no training ta¬ 
ble and hardly any rules. When he is not 
around, Indiana’s faceless wonders will 
listen to a rock tune, laugh at a Cheech 
& Chong record and wear denim over¬ 
alls and shell necklaces, just like any 
other college derelicts. They walk and 
even talk now and then, drink beers, eat 
quarter-pounders, date girls and read 
Rolling Stone on road trips. (’’I’ve heard 
of that... I think,” says Knight.) They 
even have something called a Zemi ma¬ 
chine in the locker room to dispense sno- 
cones in four delicious flavors. "The first 
time they put the Zemi in here, 15 guys 
got sick with sticky red stuff all over 


New, mellower Knight strikes an old pose. 


their faces. It was awful,” says Green. 

On Knight’s birthday, after he had 
whipped them through a few suicide 
drills, the Hoosiers presented the coach 
with a "Suicide Zemi,” a combination 
of all four flavors. He reacted with cus¬ 
tomary gratitude. “This doesn’t mean 
you sons of bleeps are clear of suicides 
next time,” he said. 

Sometimes Indiana also is depicted as 
a group of no-name gym rats molded into 
a team by an eccentric genius, but that 
obviously is a misrepresentation. Buck¬ 
ner and Benson were genuine high school 
legends in Illinois and Indiana, respec¬ 
tively. Fluid Bob Wilkerson, the 6'6" 
guard who jumps center, covers the op¬ 
position’s toughest backcourt man and 
sports a stupendous gap in his teeth, was 
a prep star, too. Coming out of high 
school, he was a non-predictor under the 
NCAA’s 1.6 rule. That undoubtedly kept 
some recruiters away and made Wilker¬ 
son seem like a real find when Knight first 
put him out on the court as a sophomore 
substitute. 

May, the 6' V scoring leader, was also 
a non-predictor whose growing pains as 
a child in Sandusky, Ohio were so severe 
that his mother says, "We had to hold 
him down on the bed.” 

When May’s failure to meet the 1.6 re¬ 
quirement forced him to sit out his first 
year at Bloomington, he "ate his heart 
out and almost quit.” But he stayed. 
Bucker calls May "Stonehands” be¬ 
cause of the tendency he had to drop 
passes when he first joined the Hoosiers. 
May insists he has the finest pair of hands 
in the state of Ohio. Buckner says, 
"That’s nice, but May happens to be 
playing in Indiana.” 

Native Hoosiers Green from Milan 
and Laskowski of South Bend are the 
only seniors among Indiana’s first seven 
players. They have developed into shoot¬ 
ers of exquisite touch. Laskowski’s un¬ 
canny ability to come cold off the bench 
and put in bushels of points has provoked 
wagering on how many seconds will 
elapse between the moment he checks in 
and the scoring of his first point. 

Early in the season Laskowski sat out 
four games with an injury, returning to 
play against Florida. He connected 27 
seconds after entering that game, made 
seven of 10 shots and went on to hit 
26 of 31 in subsequent appearances. 
"Shooting is concentration,” he says. 
"Just routine." 


"What shooters!” says Florida’s Lotz. 
“If Indiana gets within 15 feet, you can 
walk the other way.” And you can, ex¬ 
cept when the mighty Quinn is firing. A 
celebrated two-sport star, Buckner has 
played on four different international 
basketball teams and toured more far¬ 
away lands than Marlin Perkins. But he 
shot only 34°/ t and finished 50th among 
Big Ten scorers last season. Moreover, 
during Indiana’s five defeats in 1973-74 
Buckner converted only 13 for 58 at¬ 
tempts from the floor and made enough 
mental errors to convince Knight that 
football was hurting Quinn’s basketball. 
The coach made him give up being a de¬ 
fensive back. 

"I hope to go back someday,” says 
Buckner of football. And he would prob¬ 
ably be wise to. Indiana football Coach 
Lee Corso says, "If he returns he’ll go in 
the fifth round of the NFL draft.” Mean¬ 
while the husky junior guard has come on 
to play the best basketball of his career. 
Against Wisconsin early last week he 
made 13 of 14 shots to go with eight re¬ 
bounds, eight assists and four steals. 

"You missed two free throws to¬ 
night,” Buckner shouted to Laskowski 
on the bus. 

“Oh, O.K., shooter,” Laz replied. 
"Wait till you go 2 for 12 again.” 

Buckner says his improvement has not 
been the only difference in this season’s 
Hoosiers. “Last year we only thought we 
could get it done. This time we know 
how.” And May says, "You ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet. We’re just getting into 
shape.” 

Knight claims his ideal team would 
have better shooting at guard, plus more 
quickness and rebounding on the front 
line. But even he concedes that the Hoo¬ 
siers’ versatility is something to behold. 
Almost everybody is capable of filling in 
at any position and all hands contribute 
to the chewing, clawing defense. "Their 
D will keep them in every game.” says 
Kansas Coach Ted Owens. And so will 
Knight. 

To report that the raging temper is 
gone would be sheer nonsense, but some¬ 
where along the way the thorns of 
Knight’s belligerence have blunted a lit¬ 
tle. However, his devotion to the game 
at the expense of family and society en¬ 
dures. During a Christmas tournament 
in Hawaii, the coach and his family 
stayed in separate hotels, and Knight did 
not even see his mother, who had trav- 
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eled out with the rest of his clan. At home, 
Nancy Knight’s little blocks that spell 
out “My Bob Sexy” have been up on the 
wall for about two years, but Nancy says 
My Bob Sexy has not noticed them yet. 

Her husband can still erupt at slight 
provocation. As a gag during a presea¬ 
son booster luncheon in Bloomington, 
Knight was presented with a seat belt by 
a guest dressed up in a referee’s shirt. En¬ 
raged, the coach exploded at the offend¬ 
er, shouted warnings and chastised the 
entire room, which was full of many of 
his ardent fans. “1 really nailed ’em,” he 
admits with relish. 

About the infamous “friendly pat” in¬ 
cident earlier this season, when Knight 
slapped Kentucky Coach Joe Hall on the 


head during a heated exchange at court- 
side, Knight claims it was a normal, 
meaningless gesture for him. “If it was 
meant to be malicious [as Hall suggest¬ 
ed],” says Knight, “I would have blast¬ 
ed the bleeper into the seats.” 

Last week Knight had an altercation 
with a member of another of the endan¬ 
gered species on his list, journalists. Hav¬ 
ing observed a writer chatting with one 
of his players without permission, Knight 
went into his one-on-one intimidation 
routine. He screamed, stomped and 
physically threatened the man, then 
stormed off reviewing every bleep his mil¬ 
itary upbringing could dredge up. Later 
he apologized and shared a relaxing din¬ 
ner with the culprit. 


It was a typical week, awash with both 
Knight's disdain for the media—he is 
fond of telling journalists, "All of us 
learn to write by the second grade, then 
most of us go on to other things”—and 
his delight in putting the press on. He re¬ 
cently revealed to an interviewer his dis¬ 
trust of mankind generally. He said that 
he does “not like” people and that he 
"especially hates” women. Ah. No more 
Mr. Nice Guy? 

Well, the image projected by Knight 
may change from game to game, but at 
least one thing now is very sure back 
home in Indiana. No matter how scary 
Knight may choose to become, his team 
will remain the most frightening thing on 
the court. end 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICH CLARKSON 



Bob Wllkerson, a 6' 6" guard who Jumps center, has a pronounced gap In his teeth, but no discernible gap in his game, particularly on defense. 
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A GAME OF JACK OR BETTER 

Is Miller better? Maybe. Someday. 
Their cards were on the table, but 
Gene Littler won the Crosby pot 

by DAN JENKINS 


W hat was supposed to happen last 
week when the world of profession¬ 
al golf reached the Monterey Peninsula 
celebrity ghetto is that a couple of blond 
millionaires named Jack Nicklaus and 
Johnny Miller, upon meeting for the first 
time in 1975, would slap each other rude¬ 
ly across the cheek with abalone steaks, 
draw out flashing sand wedges, and stage 
a duel through the tweed forest border¬ 
ing the 17 Mile Drive. It would be bloody 
and for keeps, and the victor would get 
to dine that night in quaint Carmel on 
blue-chip portfolio en aspic and Rolls- 
Royce du jour. 

Instead, what actually happened was 
that old pro Gene Littler, who joined the 
millionaire club only last season after 21 
years on the circuit, led the last two 
rounds of the 34th annual Bing Crosby 
National Pro-Am to finish four strokes 
ahead of Hubert Green. As Littler shot 
a final-round 73 both Miller and Nick¬ 
laus had to struggle—Miller from eighth, 
Nicklaus from 16th—to finish tied for 
sixth at 289. 

It was a rather inconclusive finish to 
Episode One in the Great Confrontation. 
For two weeks Johnny Miller had been 
the only golfer on the PGA tour. At 
Phoenix, Miller had shot a second-round 
61 on the way to grabbing the year’s first 
event by 14 strokes. In Tucson, Miller 
had recorded another 61, and taken the 
year’s second event by nine strokes. Mil¬ 
ler had banked 570,000. Nobody had 
ever before fired 61s on consecutive 
weeks in the long history of the tour. And 
Miller's combined winning margin of 23 
strokes must rank as some sort of rec¬ 
ord without a category. 

That Miller had started off like this af¬ 
ter having been the dominant player of 
last year with his eight tour victories and 
a staggering 5353,000 in prize money was 
almost too much to accept. Golf had a 
new king, Johnny Miller. Had pallbear- 
After tightening down his grip and loosening his mouth, Miller does some popping off. ers been selected for Jack Nicklaus' fu- 
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neral in Lost Tree Village? No, wait. Per¬ 
haps that would be a bit hasty. There was 
this slim chance that if Nicklaus would 
come out here on the tour he could chal¬ 
lenge Miller, and even though Jack was 
a complacent, decrepit 35 and Miller a 
virile, spunky 27, Nicklaus might be able 
to hold on awhile longer. 

In any case, the Crosby would be their 
first clash, the beginning of a year-long 
rivalry in which it would be decided 
whether Johnny Miller was going to do 
to Jack Nicklaus what Jack Nicklaus had 
once done to Arnold Palmer. Thus, as 
people began gathering for the Crosby— 
that odd assortment of touring pros, plus 
Jack Lemmons and Minnesota Minings 
who are known simply as “friends of 
Bing”—there was little talk of anything 
else. And rather wonderfully. Miller and 
Nicklaus helped it along, as if each in¬ 
wardly realized that this was a marvel¬ 
ous publicity gimmick for the sport. 

The fact that neither one of them came 
any closer to winning the Crosby than 
Franco Harris was purely beside the 
point. So preoccupied was everyone with 
the “feud," there weren't even the stan¬ 
dard weather jokes, or any pros vowing 
never to play Spyglass Hill again even if 
Bing gave them 55,000 in unmarked low- 
denomination bills, along with a year’s 
supply of Minute Maid. 

Nicklaus and M iller spent the first sev¬ 
eral days of the week never laying eyes 
on each other. Nicklaus, accompanied by 
his customary entourage of Pontiac deal¬ 
ers, shopping center developers and fam¬ 
ily chums from Columbus, was staying 
in the Del Monte Lodge on the premises 
of Pebble Beach, while Miller was not 
drinking, smoking or cursing in a private 
home located up the road. They seemed 
never to be in the same place at the same 
time, but they were both plenty visible 
and almost eager to discuss their so- 
called rivalry. 

Separately, they agreed on several 
things. Nicklaus was still the greatest, but 
Jack was going to have to work now at 
staying the greatest. Miller had certainly 
arrived. He was no longer one of those 
other guys out there. He had the ability 
to dethrone Jack. And Miller had evi¬ 
dently decided that this was something 
he wanted to do. A year ago this would 



Always a power player, Nicklaus cites Miller's developing long game as giving Johnny an edge. 


continued 
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JACK OR BETTER continued 

not have occurred to him, but repetitious 
success had convinced him that he was 
for real. 

One afternoon Miller stood out on the 
terrace of the lodge, with Carmel Bay 
gleaming in the background and the sun's 
rays bounding off his golden good looks. 
Miller goes through life looking like a 
four-color Sears ad. He doesn’t become 
human until he begins to talk. Then, he 
becomes a determined young guy who 
knows himself very well. 

This day he was trying to explain the 
streak he was on, the 11 tournaments and 
almost half a million dollars he had won 
in the past 13 months. So let us now lis¬ 
ten to Johnny Miller, freshly ordained 
superstar, and discover if we might not 
learn the secrets to wealth and happiness 
in his monologue: 

“When I first came out here I only 
wanted to be a touring pro and make a 
living at it. I didn't think I had the game 


Lltt/er won his first tournament since 1973 
as the Great Confrontation played to a draw. 

or the courage to be No. 1. I guess it 
first dawned on me that I was capable of 
it when I shot that 63 at Oakmont and 
won the U.S. Open. Some people have 
downgraded that. They say I went out 
early and finished early, and never ex¬ 
perienced the pressure of the Open. That 
isn’t true. I birdied the first four holes 
the final day, and at that point I knew I 
was either tied for the lead or a shot off. 

I played those last 14 holes under real 
pressure, and I stayed cool and won. 

“The next thing that happened that 
sort of transformed my outlook on me 
was in Spain. Jack and l were the World 
Cup team. Wow. Me playing with Nick- 
laus. I wanted to play well so Jack 
wouldn’t be disappointed in me. Well, I 
did. We won, but the main thing was, 1 
beat Jack. I was even driving the ball up 
with him a lot. 1 was still growing and 
getting stronger. 

“Then came last year, of course, which 
proved to me that I can really play this 
game. I started thinking, ’Hey, John, 
maybe you've got a chance to be the best 
there is.’ I think I do. And I’ll say it for 
publication: if Jack starts to slip a little, 
and 1 keep doing what I’m doing, I’m 
ready to take over. 

“Look, I know what a lot of people 
think. Here's Jack, he's won 14 major 
championships and I've only won one, 
and until I’ve won about eight of them, 
some guys won’t even want to discuss it. 
But the thing is, if you're talking about 
who's the best golfer, then you’re talk¬ 
ing about who’s the best right now, and 
that would have to be me. Based on his 
career. Jack’s a greater player than I am, 
of course. So are a lot of other people. 
And I’m even surprised to hear myself 
saying that I have a chance to be among 
the greatest, but my game keeps getting 
better and better, so here I am creating 
this rivalry by popping off. 

“This will probably sound weird to 
some people, but I think one of my se¬ 
crets is that I’m more in control of my 
subconscious than the other guys out 
here. I’m a mind-over-matter person and 
I apply it to my golf swing. I have my¬ 
self programmed. Technically I’ve done 
two things that have improved my game. 
I'm holding onto the club tighter with 
the two bottom fingers of my left hand. 
What that does is give you more strength 
on the left side of your body, which is 


one of the keys to good golf. This mus¬ 
cle right here, under your left arm. it’s 
the key muscle in golf. 

“And then, the other thing, which no 
one has noticed, is that I've gone from a 
three-motion swing to a two-motion 
swing. I’m not as loose and I don’t sway 
like I used to. I don’t take the irons back 
as far. My swing is more of a solid thing. 
Instead of one. . . two. . .and . . . three, 
now it’s one . . . two. My irons are even 
more accurate than they were, and I’ve 
always been the kind of golfer who hits 
a lot of shots close to the hole. 

“Another thing which helps me is that 
1 don’t have too many diversions. My 
family and my game, that’s it. I'm not 
going to build a business empire l have 
to worry about. Why try to turn S5 mil¬ 
lion into SIO million if you can't spend 
it all, anyhow, if it’s going to complicate 
your life. I know what a lot of people 
think. ‘What fun is it to be Johnny Mill¬ 
er if you can’t smoke or drink?’ All I can 
say to something like that is that every 
now and then I sneak out in my Porsche 
and rip it up to 118.’’ 

So much for the challenger. Now it is 
another day at the Crosby, and in the 
late afternoon Jack Nicklaus has gone 
out to one of the putting greens at the 
lodge to practice chipping with his trusty 
sand wedge. For a few days friends have 
been acting especially nice to Jack, giv¬ 
ing his ego a rubdown. He has been hear- 
ingsuch things as. “The score's still 14-1 
in favor of you. Babe." and, “Miller 
hasn't caught Trevino or Player yet, Jack, 
so how’s he gonna get The Bear?" 

Nicklaus listens while a man recites 
some revealing statistics. Take 1974. Go 
ahead, take it. Nicklaus and Miller head- 
to-head in the 16 tournaments they both 
played. You ready? Jack, old buddy, you 
finished ahead of him in 11 of those. 
Know that? Not only that, you beat him 
in all four major championships, where 
he was never a contender. And, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact. Jack, baby, for those 16 tour¬ 
naments you—you. Bear—you won 
more money than he did. You against 
him, one-on-one, it was Nicklaus $234,- 
584 to Miller S203.362. 

Jack Nicklaus smiles, and now we hear 
from The Man: 

“Frankly, it’s the best thing that could 
happen to me. Hell, yes, he got me out 
to the practice tee in Florida. I'm not par¬ 
ticularly excited about being No. 2. I’ll 
tell you this, he’s the best of all of them 
coming up—but I’ve said that before. 

continued 
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Oldsmobile’s 1975 Cutlass Supreme 
would look great at any price. 


At s 4048 it looks beautiful. 



Want to travel in style? There’s always a price to 
pay. But if Cutlass Supreme is your style, the 
price isn’t hard to take at all. Supreme's good 
looks and easy handling have made it one of 
America's most popular luxury mid-size cars four 
years in a row. And this year’s sculptured side 
design really sets it apart. The rich, carpeted in¬ 
terior with its velour seats is another reason 
Supreme is the style setter in its class. 

What else will you get for your money? 
Power steering, front disc brakes, and the new 
high-energy ignition system, to name just a few. 
They're all standard equipment. 

You'll keep getting more for your money. 
The ‘75 Cutlass Supreme should cost you hundreds 
of dollars less to run over the next few years than 
last year's Supreme. It needs less recommended 
maintenance—fewer oil changes, fewer spark plug 
changes, no points or condenser to replace. And 
you won’t be ashamed to tell your friends about 
its gas mileage. According to published EPA 
tests, 16 mpg in the dty and 21 on the highway 
with the standard six-cylinder engine. And, of 
course, Cutlass Supreme enjoys traditionally high 
resale value. 

But after all, when it comes to style, to 
beauty, there aren’t many cars in Cutlass 
Supreme’s class. Especially at $4,048* 


OLDSMOBILE 
CUTLASS SUPREME 


ITS A GOOD YEAR IX) HAVE AN OLDS AROUND YOU. 

















JACK OR BETTER continued 


I’ve said he had the most potential, the 
best game. What we haven’t known is 
how badly he wanted it. 

*Tve never done what he’s done. 
Those scores. I haven’t shot any 61s out 
there. I haven’t won tournaments by 14 
strokes. Here’s something else. While he 
was doing what he did last year. I felt 
like I went the whole season without 
learning anything new about golf. It was 
the first time in my life l ever felt that 
way about the game. The combination 
of those things, and the way he’s started 
out—that gets me out here jazzed up. 

“He’s got an edge on me, if you want 
to know the truth. He came into the game 
and made a living when he was thin and 
frail by chipping and putting. He devel¬ 
oped his short game because he had to. I 
never had to do that. I came out as a big 
hitter and overpowered people. I never 
had to worry about the short game. He 
did. Now he’s grown up. He’s a strong 
kid and he is getting heavier every year. 
Now he's got the power game to go along 
with the finesse game. He’s got it all, plus 
attitude. 

“This is really a good thing when you 
think about it. It's good for the game, 
good for the tour. And it’s better for me 
than anybody. Because I can’t tell you 
how disinterested I am in being No. 2." 

Jack Nicklaus and Johnny M iller final¬ 
ly saw each other on Friday in the press 
room of the Del Monte Lodge. Jack was 
completing an interview over the micro¬ 
phone when Johnny walked in, being the 
next invited guest, and sat down and 
stared up at Nicklaus. Both of them had 
shot 74 that day. 

“Really took it apart, huh, Jack?” said 
Miller. “So did I.” 

Nicklaus leaned over and stuck out his 
hand. 

“Congratulations on the past two 
weeks," said Nicklaus sincerely. “Really 
fantastic. Unbelievable." 

"If I could have putted . . .” Johnny 
said with a twinkle. 

Nicklaus got up from his chair to let 
Miller take over, and as Jack left the 
room he said, “You’re heavier, aren’t 
you?” 

“Five pounds," said Miller. 

Later Nicklaus said to someone, 
“What did he say he was? Five pounds 
heavier? He looks bigger. He's just a big, 
strong kid now with a hell of a golf 
game.” 

And Jack Nicklaus walked toward the 
practice tee. end 
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Beautiful. 

In more ways than one. 


Chances are, there’s a handsome Kodak Carousel projec¬ 
tor that has all the features you could want just as it is. 
Whether it’s automatic focus, automatic timing, or 
remote control. 

It’s also nice to know that other options are available 
to increase its versatility. Everything from special- 
purpose lenses, a stack loader, slide clips, to special 
“presentation aids” that let you synchronize a taped 
narrative and music with your slides. 

So go to your photo dealer's, discuss your needs, and 
see the Kodak Carousel projector in action. The Carousel 
custom 840H projector shown is less than S227. Other 
Kodak Carousel projectors, from less than S85. 

Kodak Carousel projectors. 
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EDEN FIGHTS BACK 



Faced with a runaway building boom, residents of Sanibel voted for 
incorporation in an effort to save the Florida island’s basic charm 

by RAY KENNEDY 


How wonderful are islands! Islands in 
space, like this one / have come to, 
ringed about by miles of water, linked 
by .. . no cables, no telephones. . . . 
People, too, become like islands in such 
an atmosphere, self-contained, whole 
and serene; respecting other people's 
solitude, not intruding on their shores, 
standing hack in reverence before the 
miracle of the individual. 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh might recoil in 
horror if she revisited the sandy retreats 
that inspired her rhapsodic 1955 bestsell¬ 
er, Gift from the Sea. For one thing, after 
basking for centuries in seclusion in the 


Gulf of Mexico, a few miles off what is 
now Fort Myers, Fla., Sanibel and its 
smaller sister island, Captiva, arc linked 
to the commercial mainland by a busy 
causeway and all manner of cables and 
jangling telephones. For another, so 
many condominiums are being erected 
on the islands that residents, fearful for 
the survival of the “Tahitis of the Amer¬ 
icas," have been waging an exceedingly 
un-serene campaign called SOS—Save 
Our Sanibel. 

In 1973 a building boom hit the islands 
like the severe tropical storm that recent¬ 
ly swept away 50 yards of beach and a 
stand of Australian pines from in front 


of the cottage where Mrs. Lindbergh 
wrote Gift from the Sea. In her beach¬ 
comber days Gulf-front property went 
for S45 a front foot. Today it brings as 
much as SI,250. A decade ago there was 
not a single condominium on Sanibel; 
now there are more than 2,500 units go¬ 
ing up in a community with a year-round 
population of only 4,000. 

The southernmost of the barrier is¬ 
lands off Florida's Gulf Coast, Sanibel 
is a 12-mile crescent of 11,000 acres that, 
unlike the other islands in the chain, 
faces south. Bearing the brunt of strong 
currents and mighty storms, its beaches 
are strewn with innumerable shells: in- 
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deed, they sometimes pile up as high as 
eight feet, making Sanibcl the most wide¬ 
ly known hunting ground for conchol- 
ogists in the Western Hemisphere. 

H is also the only Florida island with 
a freshwater river (“Miami Beach used 
to have one,” says a local conservation¬ 
ist, “but they tilled it in with concrete”). 
That nourishing feature, plus 3,500 acres 
of estuaries, tidal flats and mangrove 
swamps encompassed by the J.N. (Ding) 
Darling National Wildlife Refuge makes 
Sanibel a retreat where the birds outnum¬ 
ber the residents by more than 100 to I. 

The waters off Sanibel and Captiva are 
rich in snook and tarpon. It is a place 
where man still lives so close to nature 
that on a recent morning, while prepar¬ 
ing to whip up his famous redfish om¬ 
elets, the chef at the Lighthouse Restau¬ 
rant was only slightly startled to find an 
alligator under the refrigerator; a place 
where golfers are menaced by falling co¬ 
conuts and distracted by breaching por¬ 
poises; where grown men stop their cars 
to help a striped mud turtle cross the 
road. 

Juan Ponce de Leon first encountered 
“the islands that jutted out into the sea” 
in 1513, while on a search for new out¬ 
posts and more slaves. The customary 
account has it that, in honor of his de¬ 


parted queen and benefactor, he chris¬ 
tened the larger of the two islands Santa 
Isabella, later corrupted to Sanibel. Like 
many another modern-day interloper, 
De Leon found the natives restless when 
he returned in 1521 and attempted to es¬ 
tablish a 16th-century version of a con¬ 
dominium: attacked by Calusa Indians, 
he escaped, but with an arrow wound in 
his thigh that eventually caused his death. 
And in the 1800s another adventurer, the 
legendary pirate Gasparilla, is supposed 
to have kept the loveliest of his female 
captives on Sanibel’s sister island, where 
"their wails rose in the lonely nights of 
despair.” Hence Captiva. 

Isolated, and without electricity or 
paved roads through the first half of the 
20th century, the islands were so bliss¬ 
fully remote that copies of the Fort Myers 
News-Press had to be dropped from a 
plane. There Teddy Roosevelt came to 
spear manta rays, Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay to write and Zane Grey to fish. Clar¬ 
ence Rutland, a nurseryman, among 
many other things, was raised in the San¬ 
ibel Lighthouse and recalls fighting a 
brush fire with a man who introduced 
himself as Henry Ford. Now 83, Uncle 
Clarence, as he is known, also remem¬ 
bers Thomas Edison stopping by the 
lighthouse in a paddle-wheeler to discuss 


rubber-tree plants. The chats were ludi¬ 
crous, he says, because “Edison couldn't 
hear thunder through that long ear trum¬ 
pet of his.” 

Still, the occasional visit from such 
personages as Edison and Teddy Roo¬ 
sevelt could scarcely be termed “tour¬ 
ism.” That began in 1963, with the con¬ 
struction of the three-mile Sanibel Cause¬ 
way, and the building explosion hit 10 
years later. 

In 1973 the value of building permits 
issued for Sanibel in one week exceeded 
that of those issued in all of 1972. Today 
a new two-bedroom beach house sells for 
$150,000, and the old line "If God re¬ 
tired, He’d live on Sanibel” now prompts 
the sneering rejoinder, "Yeah, just so He 
could sell real estate on the side.” 

The sudden growth strained the eco¬ 
logical balance of Sanibel and Captiva 
to the point that the islands themselves 
became an endangered species. Located 
in the fastest-growing county in the U.S., 
Sanibelians were made acutely aware of 
their plight in 1974 when, despite a stiff 
$3 toll, a record half million cars poured 
over the causeway. 

Lured by ads promising the “Sound 
of Silence” at such dreamily named com¬ 
plexes as Sanibel Siesta, Oceans Reach 
and Sunset South, the influx of condo- 

continued 
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EDEN continued 



minium buyers created instead a cacoph¬ 
ony of growling bulldozers. 

Surveyors’ stakes adorned with scarlet 
ribbons cropped up like kidney beans 
in the densest reaches of the islands. 
Acres of red mangroves, whose long silt- 
retaining roots constitute the superstruc¬ 
ture of the marshlands, were leveled. And 
on at least one occasion, digging for “real 
estate lakes" resulted in the intrusion of 
ocean brine into the freshwater system. 

With beach litter mounting, with no 
public sewerage, and drinking water so 
scarce that a moratorium had to be im¬ 
posed on further hook-ups, the Sanibel 
Captiva Conservation Foundation de¬ 
clared that the community was ‘‘quite 
literally under attack and fighting for sur¬ 
vival.” 

More explicitly. Foundation Director 
Dick Workman warned that ‘‘If you de¬ 
stroy the natural features of this place, 
the wildlife will leave or die, and the peo¬ 
ple won’t have much more of a choice." 

The struggle to prevent such poverty 
of choice has been long and bitter, and, 
more than an exercise in self-determina¬ 
tion, it is a chronicle of how one belea¬ 
guered community is thrashing out such 
questions as what to do to ensure order¬ 
ly growth; to plan and regulate the pro¬ 
ductive use of its land; and to nourish 
its tourist economy without destroying 
the natural endowments on which it is 
based. In short, how, specifically, are 
Sanibel and Captiva to cope with the uni¬ 
versal problem of man versus his envi¬ 
ronment? 

The answer so far is—tenaciously. Ten 
years ago construction of the causeway 
incited one of the most spirited citizens’ 
revolts since Concord Bridge. Though 
unsuccessful, the three-year Battle of the 
Bridge established a long and cherished 
tradition of gritty infighters on the is¬ 
lands, and last November, in a move be¬ 
fitting a celebration of the nation's Bi¬ 
centennial, hardy citizens of Sanibel, 
oppressed by what they considered a ty¬ 
rannical Lee County government across 
the bay, voted to declare their brave lit¬ 
tle island a free and independent city. 

The drive to thus preserve Sanibel 
from a fate worse than Miami’s began 
in earnest in September of 1973 when, 
after two years of painstaking prepara¬ 
tion, the Sanibel-Captiva Planning 


sanibel'S shells are its best-known fea¬ 
ture, but the island supports a variety of wild¬ 
life that should, and now may, be protected. 


Board, Inc. submitted a comprehensive 
proposal for land use to the Lee County 
Commission in an effort to rein in the 
runaway builders. Zoning on Sanibel, as 
an unincorporated area, was under the 
jurisdiction of the county, but most is¬ 
landers considered the prevailing regu¬ 
lations antiquated, and enforcement of 
even these all but nonexistent. Worse yet. 
there were frequent accusations that the 
five-member county commission was be¬ 
holden to the developers. 

Certainly the county’s repudiation of 
most of the islands’ requests for relief did 
little to alleviate the widespread belief 
that the commissioners were insensitive, 
if not downright antagonistic, to the San¬ 
ibel planners, many of whom were retired 
men of influence with considerably more 
experience in business and government 
than in land-use planning. 

Last fall a move to forestall construc¬ 
tion of a trailer park on Sanibel was de¬ 
nied, despite conservationists’ claims 
that it would pollute the waters in an ad¬ 
jacent wildlife refuge. Commissioner 
George Goldtrap, a TV weatherman who 
was chairman of the county's governing 
body, complained, “Those people from 
Sanibel and Captiva always seem to be 
asking for some special treatment. 
They're making a nuisance out of them¬ 
selves.” In a column he was writing for 
the weekly Island Reporter , Goldtrap 
added that Vernon MacKenzic, then 
president of the Sanibel-Captiva Plan¬ 
ning Board and a former U.S. assistant 
surgeon general, “should be reminded 
that people still have to make a living, 
and that giving away their land to so¬ 
cialist planners is not very profitable or 
very American." The Island Reporter ran 
a stinging editorial reply accusing Gold- 
trap of demagoguery "reminiscent of 
[the late] Senator [Joseph] McCarthy.” 

Perhaps the most telling indication of 
the standoff between the county and the 
islands occurred at a subsequent commis¬ 
sion meeting when Goldtrap announced 
that he would like to "rid himself of all 
planners." To dramatize his stand, he 
moved to cease all further planning and 
zoning efforts, but his motion died for 
lack of a second. Then Commissioner 
Waller Shirey, representing the district 
that included the islands, introduced a 
motion to take legal action against three 
Sanibel condominiums for blatant vio¬ 
lations of existing zoning ordinances. It 
too was ignored. 

Faced with this state of affairs, the 
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planning board became convinced that 
it could look for little or no help from 
the county, and Sanibelians had no trou¬ 
ble foreseeing the probable results if con¬ 
struction continued unabated. From the 
beach in front of the Sanibel Lighthouse 
they would point to Fort Myers Beach, 
a community with houses crowded be¬ 
tween motels and billboards (see moth¬ 
er satire’s creatures on parade!), 
as a monument to bad planning. And be¬ 
cause of indiscriminate granting of zon¬ 
ing variances by the county, many of the 
more than 50 new businesses that had 
opened on Sanibel in the last year were 
already strewn helter-skelter along Per¬ 
iwinkle Way, the island's main road. 
With Dairy Queen open for business and 
a 7-Eleven in the ofling, other chains 
were sure to follow. That is, if the com¬ 
munity could not change the zoning 
ordinances that, among other enormities, 
permitted housing for up to 90,000 on 
Sanibel, a prospect that caused one 
alarmed resident to exclaim, "We’ll just 
plain sink!” 

Drastic measures were clearly called 
for after the Lee County Commission 
shelved Sanibel's plan for land use and 
turned down a plea for a moratorium on 
building until the county worked out its 
own new master plan. So in late 1973 is¬ 
land leaders decided on the attempt to 
secede from the county's jurisdiction by 
making Sanibel an independent city. 
Twenty thousand dollars was raised, 
the Sanibel Home Rule Study Group 
formed, a professional planning consul¬ 
tant hired and public meetings held. And 
on March 27, 1974, by a vote of 436 to 
358, the citizens of Sanibel elected to 
place a referendum for incorporation on 
November's ballot. 

At stake was the right to elect a five- 
member city council: to create new zon¬ 
ing ordinances consistent with the spe¬ 
cial needs of the island: to develop a 
master plan that would guarantee order¬ 
ly growth and protect the environment: 
and to set and enforce density ratios, 
height restrictions on buildings and set¬ 
back lines from the beaches. 

Desirable as all of this sounds, passage 
of the referendum was by no means as¬ 
sured. One obvious problem was the ad¬ 
ditional taxation that would be required 
to finance the myriad services and re¬ 
sponsibilities of an independent Sani¬ 
bel—additions to the police force, main¬ 
tenance of city streets, parks and recre¬ 
ational facilities (Captiva, linked to 


Sanibel by a block-long bridge, was re¬ 
alistically excluded from the referendum 
because of its heavy dependence on coun¬ 
ty funds for beach erosion control). Es¬ 
timates indicated that at first only an ad¬ 
ditional 3.1-mill tax levy, which works 
out to SI24 on a S40.000 assessment, 
would be needed to launch the new city 
of Sanibel, but the financial burden was 
just one of several hotly debated issues 
that promptly divided Sanibel residents 
into distinct but polarized camps. 

The "IGMs" were the I-Got-Mine 
properly owners concerned with protect¬ 
ing their own interests while pretending 
to work for the good of all. There were 
the builders, out to pillage and ravage 
the land, and the conservationists, who 
preferred water moccasins to people. The 
Gulf Drive mafia were the wealthy is¬ 
landers who bought influence. And the 
cliff dwellers, the condo owners, whose 
sole interest was resale values. Mistrust 
was rampant. 

At the American Legion's semi-annu¬ 
al mullet-and-hush-puppy fry, plumber 
Marvin Post complained that "this in¬ 
corporation thing is going to squeeze the 
little guy right out of business. The haves 
want to be serviced by the have-nots, but 
they forget that we've got to have a place 
to live. They want to turn Sanibel into 
some kind of millionaires’ paradise. It's 
isolationism.” 

Canoeing down the Sanibel River, 
Dick Workman, the environmentalist, 
pointed out "Exhibit A," a half-mile 
stretch of shoreline stripped of its heavy 
foliage for a new housing development. 
"This kind of barbarism," he said, "is 
why we must incorporate to stop the ir¬ 
responsible builders." 

Robert Houser, one of the riverfront 
developers, pointed an accusing finger 
right back. "These so-called conserva¬ 
tionists want to keep the islands all to 
themselves. If they had their way they'd 
blow up the causeway. At the first pub¬ 
lic meeting on incorporation, they put on 
one of the most unruly, vulgar exhibi¬ 
tions I've ever seen, booing and hissing 
whenever anyone else tried to talk. Dis¬ 
gusting!" 

While tending bar at his restaurant, the 
Coconut Grove, builder John Kontinos 
explained why the state had ordered him 
to restore 40 acres of mangroves de¬ 
stroyed in the construction of a sprawl¬ 
ing new development called The Dunes. 
"When we set aside those 40 acres for 
runoff," he said, "the culvert didn't op¬ 


erate and we flooded the mangroves and 
killed them. The question is," he added 
darkly, "who deliberately dammed up 
that culvert? And who put sand in the 
gas tanks of our equipment? I don't want 
to see this island raped. I've lived here 
for 18 years, which is about 13 years long¬ 
er than [Planning Board President] Mac¬ 
kenzie. He himself, in fact, lives on land 
filled in by one of those big bad devel¬ 
opers." 

One of the most celebrated combatants 
was 80-year-old Willis Combs. Two years 
ago, when the county planned to run a 
road through a preserve of 100 rare trees 
and plants that he had been nurturing 
for more than two decades. Combs en¬ 
listed the aid of everyone from the Girl 
Scouts to the garden club in a campaign 
called "Let It Be." According to one ac¬ 
count, when all else failed he lay down 
in front of the bulldozers while his wife 
Opal stood at the ready with her trusty 
bow and arrow, the result being that no 
road was built. 

Combs, who every morning dutifully 
hoists the Stars and Stripes in front of 
his beachfront house, was but one of an 
army of volunteers who actively fought 
the developers. At one point, shaking his 
cane in anger, he rallied the troops by 
complaining that "those fast-buck art¬ 
ists are cheating so much on the height 
restrictions!" Since the restrictions at the 
time allowed a building to rise only 35 
feet above ground level, the height to be 
measured from the center of the nearest 
approved road. Combs had a point when 
he observed that "it's like measuring a 
man from his neck to his kneecaps. I'm 
going to put on a pair of stilts and go 
down to the county courthouse and tell 
them I’m a condominium." 

As for E speran/a Woodring, one of 
Sanibel's original homesteaders and at 73 
still one of its best fishing guides, she had 
no use for any of the factions. Standing 
barefoot on her backyard dock she said, 
"I don't even think about all those con¬ 
dominiums put up with spit. I've been 
through many a hurricane, and, believe 
me, one good blow will settle every¬ 
thing." Her feelings about incorporation 
were summed up with the observation 
that "all those people with money are 
cahootin' together, tryin' to rob the open 
air from other folks. Both sides are equal¬ 
ly bad and I wouldn't honor either with 
my vote." 

On Nov. 5, 1974 the island's registered 
voters showed they disagreed with Mrs. 
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Woodring. An impressive 85% of them 
turned out to cast their ballots, and the 
incorporation referendum was passed by 
a vote of 689 to 394. 

This was, of course, more a beginning 
than an end. A month of spirited cam¬ 
paigning followed passage of the bill, and 
the islanders elected five city councilmen 
who, in turn, named Porter Goss, top 
vote-getter in the general election and a 
36-year-old former political analyst for 
the CIA, the first mayor of Sanibel. 
Swearing-in ceremonies took place at the 
community center, and a local hibiscus 
grower named a new hybrid the Sanibel 
Councilman in honor of the occasion, 
after which the island's new governing 
body passed 10 resolutions and eight or¬ 
dinances at its first session shortly before 
the new year. 

Most notable among them was a de¬ 
cree to the effect that no new building 
permits or zoning changes were to be is¬ 
sued for at least 90 days, or until a com¬ 
prehensive land-use plan was adopted. 
Only those builders who had received 
permits before the incorporation vote 
and had actually broken ground within 
60 days thereafter were allowed to con¬ 
tinue construction. Two large motel 
chains had managed to marshal their 
forces to gain a beachhead on Sanibel, 
and anxious developers rushing to beat 
the deadline got approval for 13 condo¬ 


sea gulls stand, but shell collectors arc 
forced into what is called the Sanibel Bend. 



miniums, 31 single-family dwellings, 17 
duplexes and 11 other projects before the 
city council took over. But further exten¬ 
sions of the dreaded Wall, a three-mile 
stretch of condominiums built chocka- 
block by the sea, could be stopped. No 
longer would the condos be allowed to 
lay their foundation walls so close to the 
surf that they not only caused serious ero¬ 
sion but threatened to bring entire build¬ 
ings toppling down when the next hur¬ 
ricane hit. And one of the island's largest 
developers. Mariner Properties, Inc., 
has, by and large, lived up to its credo of 
"low density, high quality living." Run 
by a pair of amiable 33-year-old whizzes 
named Bob Taylor and Allen Ten Broek, 
the company is patterned after the wide¬ 
ly acclaimed Sea Pines Plantation on Hil¬ 
ton Head Island, S.C. 

The vote for independence was taken 
before Sanibel became so metropolitan 
that it was above stirring itself into a con¬ 
troversy over a new acquisition—its first 
traffic light. Nor has there been much re¬ 
joicing of late toequal the kind that greet¬ 
ed the announcement that Captiva’s only 
pair of bald eagles gave birth for the first 
time in five years: what conservationist 
George Campbell calls "devout pests" 
may have come into their own. 

Campbell, an international officer of 
the Fund for Animals, Inc. and director 
of the Zoological Action Program 
(ZAP), is one of the leaders of the move¬ 
ment to protect the island’s wildlife. 
Tending to his favorite creatures, he al¬ 
lows that "I have a real feel for what is 
going on with reptiles." To prove it, 
Campbell will step onto the lakeside dock 
behind his home and let loose with a gut¬ 
tural "Yaaaunk! Yaaaunk!" and, sure 
enough, his "juvenile distress call" al¬ 
most always brings an adult alligator 
swimming to the rescue. 

In the former "Mosquito Capital of 
the World," where the insects were once 
"so thick that you could swing a quart 
pail and catch a gallon of 'em,” Camp¬ 
bell has earned the disdain even of his 
wife in his efforts to have certain insec¬ 
ticides banned. "It doesn't matter,” he 
says. "I'll just keep writing enough let¬ 
ters and making enough stink until some¬ 
thing happens. I've been making trouble 
all my life. And I’ll tell you. It works." 

So does Care & Rehabilitation of 
Wildlife, Inc. (CROW), a kind of wild¬ 
life paramedical service operated by Shir¬ 
ley Walter and Jessie Dugger. Traveling 
as far as Miami to rescue their "pa- 
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tients" blind pelicans, one-legged mal¬ 
lards. grounded barn owls, an osprey 
with pneumonia they customarily ad¬ 
minister to more than I (X) birds, plus out¬ 
patients who return for brunch, in their 
“hospital." an enclosed pond in the 
backyard of their Sanibel home. 

"Somebody always takes care of peo¬ 
ple. one way or the other," says Shirley 
Walter, "but no one ever takes care of 
the animals. So we feel we owe them 
something." 

With such devotion, the future of San¬ 
ibel and Captiva seems secure. Still, as 
an independent Sanibel ministers to its 
own special growing pains in the second 
half of the decade, it must also face up 
to far-ranging questions. What right has 
any one group, however lofty its pro¬ 
fessed ideals, to reserve its beaches and 
other natural endowments for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the exclusive few? And on the 
other hand, at what point does accom¬ 
modating the many work to the detri¬ 
ment of all? Recently. Florida Governor 
Reubin Askew, noting that three out ol 
every four Floridians live on the shore¬ 
line, said that it would soon be neces¬ 
sary "to try to divert a lot of the devel¬ 
opment away from the water. It's like 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg 
when you start developing the very re¬ 
source people want w hen they come. Ev¬ 
eryone simply cannot live on the water." 

At the same time, sounding a warning 
for Sanibel and any other community 
that might try to cut itself off from the 
outside world, Askew said, "You are go¬ 
ing to find more and more protective reg¬ 
ulations in order to insure public access 
to the water." 

In addition, the state's Environmental 
Land Management Study Committee re¬ 
ports that "attitudes are changing rap¬ 
idly today in the midst of growth, envi¬ 
ronmental and energy problems. There 
is a growing body of opinion that land is 
not just private properly, but is also a 
natural and a national resource." 

Which is what the majority of the res¬ 
idents of Sanibel think. As Mayor Goss 
observes, "Sanibel is a perfectly extraor¬ 
dinary demonstration of democracy in 
action. The people were dissatisfied. 
They made it known what they wanted 
in a meaningful way. and now, at long 
last, we've got control of our own des¬ 
tiny. ... It is the will of the people that 
we preserve the unique natural assets of 
the island, and we plan to see that their 
mandate is carried out." end 
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Every season at this time, all St. Paul, Minn, spills outdoors to frolic in the frigid weather— 
they call it a c-c-c-carnival—stirring up a warm conviviality that not only eases the 
long wait for springtime, but serves to prove another cold adage: that for 
those who get out and thrash around, winter misery loves company 
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Ah, for the hiemal, hibernal, the hyper¬ 
borean time of year. A great clutch of 
words pertaining to winter begin with the 
letter //, including horripilation, which 
everybody knows is a case of “chil¬ 
liness accompanied by goose pimples.” 
In any event, the season is right for icy 
play and competition, for heterothermic 
activity. Winter in the north is essential¬ 
ly for frosty-faced kids dragging their 
sleds up glacial hills, or simply whomp- 
ing down on pieces of cardboard or even 
flying by the scat of their pants. But 
grown-ups, too, have been known to plop 
down on their backs in the fresh snow 


and flail their arms in winglike motion, 
an oldtime seasonal rite called making 
an angel. 

Where one needs the most ingenuity 
is in real winter—pipe-busting, house¬ 
cracking, blue-eared cold like they have 
in Minnesota, in Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., in Wyoming. Perhaps because 
man likes to call attention to the unique¬ 
ness of his habitat, winter games get or¬ 
ganized. Even summer sports like base¬ 
ball get winterized. One forgets the 
tingling in fingers and toes and gets out 
there, cold as a brass monkey, but ready. 
In such spots as Dartmouth, for exam¬ 
ple, or St. Paul, or Stowe, Vt. the games 
have evolved over the years into full¬ 
blown carnivals. 

Speed skaters glide across a frozen 
lake, churning up their reflections until 
the ice looks like last year's white shag 
rug. And skating, possibly as old as fro¬ 
zen lakes themselves, is only the begin¬ 
ning. Would Hans Brinker believe a mutt 
race on the ice? The dogs set off, some¬ 
times reluctantly, for trophy dashes 
around the lake, guided by mufflered 
masters sledding behind. This is obvious¬ 
ly not a race for Chihuahuas~well, un¬ 
less one hitched up a couple of hundred 
or so—but almost any dog bigger than a 
sled, and with a tolerance for human 
madness, will do. 

Out in snowland, softball also survives 
the season; it is a matter of simple con¬ 
version. The ballsare painted orange, the 
better to spot them in the snow. Players 
wear galoshes instead of spikes, and 
slide on practically every play into 
Masonite bases frozen into the ice. The 
umpire moves around a lot, often giving 
a signal that would be unintelligible to 
summer-only participants: he folds his 
arms across his chest, clutches his shoul¬ 
ders, and jumps up and down. 

Classic games and not-so-classic 
games dominate the season. There is ski¬ 
ing, of course, hockey, and curling, that 
shuffleboard on ice. Snowmobiles, half 


sled and half cycle, race across the plains, 
producing an avalanche of sound when 
motors intrude on a silent world. Much 
more in tune with the decor is a real sled 
dog race, the ancient vehicles pulled by 
Siberian huskies, their breath hanging in 
quiet crystals on the air, their drivers ex¬ 
hilarated by the whoosh of runners 
through snow. 

Minnesota leads the nation in figuring 
out ways to frolic on slippery surfaces 
that other states spread salt over. The 
venerable St. Paul winter carnival, now 
in its 46th session, has something for ev¬ 
erybody. Sports car races on the ice? Ab¬ 
solutely, although the cars are equipped 
with specially studded tires, lest the race 
turn into a demolition derby. At speeds 
of up to 120 mph, normal tires provide 
about as much traction on the glistening 
lakes as they would after you’ve driven 
off a cliff. 

There are less reckless games. Carni¬ 
vals offer such things as broomball, 
where teams sluff around sans skates, 
wielding brooms like hockey sticks, strik¬ 
ing volleyballs instead of pucks. There is 
competitive ice sculpture, with never a 
lack of material to work with, and there 
are parades aplenty, featuring frozen 
trombones and bundled-up majorettes. 

True, winter is long, often turning sul¬ 
len in the end when even the faintly fall¬ 
ing snow turns coffee-colored. But it is 
here now. And while it lasts, you might 
as well go make yourself an angel. 

—Jeannette Bruce 
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HE WINS UPHILL BATTLES , TOO 

Tall, dark and handsome Toni Sailer tried acting after taking three gold medals in the ’56 Olympics, but it was 
as a director that he had his biggest hit, reviving the Austrian ski team by WILLIAM O. JOHNSON 


H e was tall, dark and strapping, in¬ 
nocence personified, and at his peak 
there was no better ski racer in the world 
than Toni Sailer. Nor were there many 
people who were more famous. He was 
young, insufferably handsome, a window 
maker and eave-spout installer by pro¬ 
fession, and the first man ever to win 
three gold medals in a single Winter 
Olympics, taking the slalom, giant sla¬ 
lom and downhill at Cortina in 1956. A 
year or two later a nationwide poll was 
taken in Austria, asking which person 
had done most for the country in its thou¬ 
sand-year history. Toni Sailer, the moun¬ 
tain boy from Kitzbiihcl. finished fifth 
behind Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

Sailer was only 20 when he swept the 
Olympics, and he wore an air of insou¬ 
ciance. a hint of dimpled hayseed, the 
mildest touch of peasant simplicity. His 
looks were so stunning, featuring mag¬ 
nificent batting eyelashes and large soft 
brown eyes, that there could be no jus¬ 
tifiable way that there should be more 
than a fairly dim bulb alight inside that 
handsome head. It simply would not be 
fair for God to have given anyone such 
great looks and a fine mind as well. So 
they called him a hick and Toni respond¬ 
ed by flashing his snowy bashful smile. 
He skied everybody off the mountain un¬ 
til I 959. Then he quit and became a movie 
actor, playing a hockey goalie, a border 
guard, a cowboy, a garage mechanic, a 
gas-station attendant and, naturally, a 
dashing skier. And gradually Toni Sai¬ 
ler dropped out of sight. 

Now let us flash ahead to 1972. There 
was a crisis in Austria: the national ski 
team was in a shambles, demoralized 
after its defeat in the Olympics at Sap¬ 
poro. Karl Schranz, the venerable down- 
hiller, had been summarily sent home 
from Japan by the International Olym¬ 
pic Committee. He was barred forever 


from amateur competition for doing 
something every major skier has done 
for a decade: taking money. The only 
consistent performer left was the splen¬ 
did Anncmarie Procll. In most countries 
this situation would be merely a super¬ 
ficial setback, but in Austria it was alarm¬ 
ing, something that might have signif¬ 
icant economic repercussions. The Aus¬ 
trian ski team is in reality a strong arm 
of Austrian commerce, a key element 
in selling and promoting Alpine tourism. 
Something had to be done. And in that 
serious hour Austria turned to the hay¬ 
seed for help, naming Toni Sailer as the 
technical director of the team, in effect 
the supreme commander of competitive 
skiing in Austria. 

People didn't quite know what to make 
of it. Could Toni Sailer coach'.’ David 
Zwilling. 25. a veteran member of the 
team, recalls, “We thought we would be 
getting a national monument to coach us. 
And who thinks a national monument 
can coach a skier?” 

At this point the monument had be¬ 
come a bit portly. He was prosperous, 
the owner of a successful pension in Kitz- 
hiihel. He had been doggedly cautious 
w ith the money he made as an actor. Still, 
his movie career was dead now, and the 
luster of his Olympic sweep had long 
since been dimmed by the subsequent 
performance and glamour of Jean- 
Claude Killy. Sailer had become a sec¬ 
ond-rate celebrity at pro-am golf tourna¬ 
ments in the Alpine countries. Beyond 
the Alps the currency of his name had 
fallen almost to the point of trivia: ‘"Who 
besides Killy won three... ?" Hans Czap- 
pek. the Austrian team trainer who has 
known Sailer for years, says, ‘‘The job 
was the best thing that could happen. 
Toni was fat and drank too much a few 
years ago. But look at him now! Just look 
at him!” 


Now, two years after he took the helm. 
Toni Sailer is trim and confident, a dash¬ 
ing lion of the mountains once more. At 
39 he is perhaps even handsomer with 
middle-age lines lending character to his 
clean features. There is no bumpkin in 
him (many people say there never was). 
When he stands on the mountain he dis¬ 
plays the decisive mien of a captain of 
industry (which, given the economy of 
Austria, he surely is). 

Out of the shambles of 1972 Sailer 
has constructed one of the best ski teams 
of the decade, a tightly knit and ster¬ 
ling group which easily was the class at 
the 1974 FIS World Championships in 
St. Moritz last February and ran off 
with the World Cup team championship 
with 1,315 points to runner-up Italy's 
766. Annemarie won her fourth straight 
individual World Cup title, is now en 
route to her fifth and the entire team is 
again leading the league. And with the 
Winter Olympics of 1976 scheduled for 
Innsbruck again, Toni Sailer may pass 
Mozart in the polls through another 
kind of Olympic triumph—as coach of 
a team that paves its country's streets 
with gold. 

There has been a remarkable turn¬ 
about in the team's fortunes, and Sailer 
speaks with pride when he explains what 
he has done to make it happen. "When 
I first came to the team they had broken 
all apart. They had lost discipline. With 
skiers that can be bad. If you let them 
go and there is no control, they are lost- 
whoosh—overnight. This had happened. 
So I had to make changes. First, I put 
all of our skiers together. They had been 
separated in A, B and C' teams, but I put 
all 110 kids together and told them ev¬ 
eryone has a chance to come straight 
onto the first team. No more the young 
ones have to wait for an old one to grow 
so old he loses all his FIS points. This I 
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today’s toni isn't as fast as the old model 
Heft), but he looks just about as dashing. 


told them in our first camp. Of course, 
the old ones started talking behind my 
back. Then they asked me if they had to 
be in bed by 10 o'clock, like the young 
ones. I said yes, everybody in bed at 10 
o’clock, that is clear. If you want to stay 
up late with a girl friend or a movie, I 
said, you ask me. But no one up after 10 
o'clock unless I know about it; then there 
is no control on the team. If you don't 
like it. 1 told them, we arc not interested 
in having you here. You must want w hat 
we want or you must go.” 

Discipline came back fasi. But this was 
not to be merely a regime of hard rules 
and rigid obedience. Toni Sailer is a more 
subtle fellow than that. "You have to 
make ski racing fun, you know," he says. 
"You must have new things. A top ski 
racer, if he skis on a hill four or five times, 
he knows every bump. We tried to find 
new scenery, new hills. Also skiers must 
have other interests. It takes them a while 
to get to the point where they see that 
skiing isn't everything. It is not a nor¬ 
mal life, just skiing, skiing, skiing, then 
going to bed, sleeping, sleeping, sleeping. 

continued 
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TONI SAILER continued 


You have to bring them together with 
other things, to the theater or to visit cit¬ 
ies they have not seen and to talk to peo¬ 
ple who are not ski people. And 1 am 
against taking children of 14 onto the na¬ 
tional team for training. They should stay 
home, be with their own coaches and 
have a life like real children have. I have 
been president of the Kit/biihel Ski Club 
since 1968, and I see lots of kids who 
come and cry because they are training 
so much they can't play any games. It's 
no good—just school and skiing, school 
and skiing. Then it gets to be like figure 
skating, no fun." 

Beyond these insights. Sailer is said by 
experts to have an almost superhuman 
■'eye" on the hill, an ability to detect 
nearly invisible flaws in a racer's tech¬ 
nique. "If I can see a racer coming down, 
yes, I can see many of his mistakes," he 
says. "But that is not all there is to it. 
With top skiers like Procll or Zwilling 
you have to be very careful. Mainly you 
must not talk too much. Wait, wait. Send 
them away, say, ‘It's O.K.. go now, we 
w ill talk later.' It is better to say nothing 
than to say the wrong thing, because once 
you have told them wrong, they won't 
believe you anymore, even if you are 
right. Wait, wait, wait. I tell all the coach¬ 
es that. It took me almost eight slaloms 
to find out what the problem was with 
Procll last year. She was always Jailing. I 
finally saw that it was her boots. She 
needed support in her heels. I knew it 
pretty much for sure after the fourth sla¬ 
lom, but I watched five, six, eight before 
I told her, so 1 knew I was certain." 

The Austrian ski team is really a pow¬ 
erful, luxurious machine. Its budget is 
$600,000 a year. There is a staff of 13 
coaches. Sailer is paid S25.000a year. The 
team trains summers in Chile. New Zea¬ 
land. Australia. It is a big business that 
Sailer runs for his homeland. There was 
nothing like it when he was racing. 

For example. Sailer recalls his own 
"technical director" of the 1950s. "Well, 
he was a good sportsman, but his spe¬ 
cialty was Nordic skiing. He didn't know 
anything about the downhill races. He 
liked to play games with us. It was very 
relaxed for everyone. I did no training 
in the summer and not much in the fall. 
I slept as much as I wanted. I drank a lit¬ 
tle wine from time to time. Nobody had 
any money to go out on the town. You 


had just two Swiss francs [about 40c] to 
go from Kitzbiihel to Geneva, so you 
could buy just one sandwich for a 16- 
hour train ride. Ski manufacturers didn't 
have money to spend on racers then. You 
got a pair of skis. You skied on them. If 
you liked them, fine. There was no mon¬ 
ey involved. 

"Our bindings in those days were fixed 
toe pieces with thongs. The skis were 
made of hickory and ashwood. I never 
made much money as an amateur. I made 
10,000 schillings [$500] at the World 
Championships in 1958. There was no 
money around skiing then." By contrast, 
Killy admitted being paid $50,000 in 
1968, the year he won the triple Olympic- 
gold at Grenoble. 

But Sailer's Olympic triumph was by- 
no means without reward. Grateful 
neighbors in Kitzbiihel gave him. with 
no strings attached, a valuable parcel of 
land for his pension. With an $80,000 
mortgage he put up a quaint, gabled 32- 
room hotel—Haus Toni Sailer—the first 
pension in Kitzbiihel with a private bath 
for every room. And then there were the 
movies. European producers could not 
resist Sailer’s smile, his strapping phy¬ 
sique, his worldwide fame. He was in¬ 
vited practically at the Cortina finish line 
to go to Munich and test for a role in an 
Alpine love story. 

When Sailer arrived at the studio he 
was astonished to find 20 professional ac¬ 
tors, all waiting to test for the same role. 
He was nonplussed and. ultimately, mor¬ 
tified. He recalls, "Nobody told me what 
1 was supposed to do. They just put 
makeup on me and handed me a script. 
I was supposed to open a door, take ofl' 
my hat and sit down next to a girl on a 
bench. It was awful. It seemed to me that 
a thousand people were watching me. I 
got so nervous. I can't even remember 
whether I got the hat off my head. Just 
get it over with was my idea. As soon as 
it was over I ducked out of there fast. 
That was the end of the movie business 
as far as I was concerned." 

But it wasn't. Georg Richter of the Ba¬ 
varia Film Co. saw Sailer being his nat¬ 
ural self on a Munich quiz show a few 
weeks later. Though Sailer had been 
deeply hurt by his failure at his first screen 
test and wanted nothing more to do with 
such painful foolishness, Richter pre¬ 
vailed on him to try once more, and soon 


was raving to the world press, "We have 
just found the replacement for Tyrone 
Power." 

For openers Richter put Sailer in a 
corny low-budget B picture called A 
Piece of Heaven in which he played a gas 
station attendant who wins the heart of 
a snobbish countess after he fixes her car. 
The movie drew no praise for Sailer’s act¬ 
ing, but it made a little money. Richter 
then cast him in another bit of box-of¬ 
fice peanut brittle called Her schwarze 
Blit: (Black Lightning). Toni played a 
dashing, handsome Tyrolean ski hero 
who turns down the love of a rich man's 
daughter to marry a poor girl whose fa¬ 
ther owns a local inn. 

At this point—it was the summer of 
1958—Toni Sailer was just 22. He had 
no idea of retiring from racing. He had 
won two gold medals at the FIS World 
Championships at Bad Gaslein the previ¬ 
ous w inter, and w hen someone asked him 
if he hoped to win three more gold med¬ 
als in the 1960 Olympics at Squaw Valley, 
Sailer grinned and said. "Does a man like 
to eat? Docs a man like to sleep? Does a 
man wish to go to heaven?” 

Alas. Toni was not to enter heaven via 
the peaks of Squaw Valley. He had 
claimed all along that his profession was 
acting and that his success in that me¬ 
dium had nothing to do with his celeb¬ 
rity as a skier. However, the four-mem¬ 
ber Amateurism Committee of the Fed¬ 
eration Internationale de Ski announced 
that it was ve-e-e-e-ry suspicious that 
Sailer's name was in lights on the mar¬ 
quees of Europe largely because of his ex¬ 
cellence as a ski racer. In order to deter¬ 
mine w hether he was in reality an accom¬ 
plished actor who just happened to 
ski or a famous skier who just happened 
to be lumbering about the set, they ar¬ 
ranged for a private screening of early 
rushes from Black Lightning. One sum¬ 
mer afternoon in 1958 the committeemen 
entered a projection room, watched ap¬ 
proximately one-fourth of the film and 
came out shaking their heads. There was 
much more skiing footage than acting 
footage in Toni's part, but Amateurism 
Committee jurors said there had not been 
enough film for them to judge his dra¬ 
matic talent. The committee toyed brief¬ 
ly with the absurd idea of flying in Ital¬ 
ian Director Roberto Rossellini to hand 
down a verdict on Toni's acting prowess 
continued 
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Almost everyone at the 
beach today has a gimmick. 
Find the one who doesn’t. 

1. Nope. He's Harmon Nee 
Gimmick: His singing voice, 
that sounds like two chalk slates mating. Even his cigarette sings 
—every time he inhales, its multiple filter whistles "Dixie " 2. Not 
Laura Enertia, beach queen. Gimmick: More movable parts than 
a Swiss watch. Has a waiting list tor crew when she surfs. Smokes 
Ms. feminist cigarettes—whose taste just msses. too. 3. Not 
"Bull" Gene Biceps. Gimmick: His waterproof makeup. Doesn't 
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always hold arms that way—this morning he mistook spray starch 
for his underarm deodorant. Smokes his fat cigars down so far, 
the ashes drop behind his teeth. 4 . No. He's Hugh Midity. Formerly 
Channel 58's Whistling Weatherman. Lost his job because 
the weather didn't agree with him. Smokes Sub-Zero icy 
menthol cigarettes. Feels like he has a cold front right under 
his nose. 5. Right. He came here to cool off, not show off. No 
gimmicks in his cigarette, either. Smokes 
CAMEL FILTERS. Rich, flavorful smoking. 

Without coming on strong. 6. Unidentified 
frying object. 
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Before you’ve finished this sentence, 
our flip-flop circuits will help switch thousands of phone calls. 


The flip-flop integrated circuit is 
at the heart of electronic switching 
systems we call ESS.These new systems 
are designed to handle the ever- 
increasing volume of calls right into 
the next century. 

ESS is far more complex, more 
reliable, and faster than any previous 
switching system, connecting up to 
100.000 calls an hour. 

When the people at Western 


Electric and Bell Labs got together to 
develop ESS for the Bell System, they 
created not only new technologies, 
but also vastly different production 
techniques. 

Building ESS means putting 
together circuits from their atoms up. 
It means assembling critical parts in 
near vacuums, parts smaller than a 
speck of dust. 

Today ESS not only handles 


larger numbers of calls, it also 
provides additional phone services. 
Such as three-way calling, call waiting, 
and call forwarding. 

It took Western Electric and 
Bell Labs engineers 2.500 man-years 
of work to develop and make these 
systems a reality for you. But when you 
consider they may require less than an 
estimated 8 hours of repair time in 
40 years, they're worth the effort. 


Western Electric 


We re part of the Bell System. 

We make things that bring people closer. 










TONI SAILER continued 


(and ultimately his amateur standing) 
but discarded the project as being too 
expensive. 

Finally Sailer saved them the trouble 
of producing an official FIS critique on 
acting. He retired from racing in 1959, 
saying, “I can't risk spending a year 
training hard, and then being told by the 
Olympics officials that I couldn't com¬ 
pete." Anyway, by that time his mother 
had already issued her famous declara¬ 
tion: "Toni has won enough gilded med¬ 
als. It is time he made some money." 

Sailer set out with a vengeance to obey 
mom. The movies were his metier, he 
decided, but there was much to be 
learned. The critics were hard on his 
work in Black Lightning, and Toni was 
depressed and disappointed by his own 
image on the screen. "It was like when 
you hear what you think is your deep 
voice on a tape recorder, and it comes 
out high and squeaky." But he kept try¬ 
ing. His third film. Twelve Girls anil a 
Man, in w hich he played a border guard 
who runs into 12 pretty girls on va¬ 
cation in an Alpine hut, was panned. 
So was his fourth, A Thousand Stars 
Shine, in which he played a garage me¬ 
chanic who gets the girl after an auto 
accident. Toni was shaken by the scath¬ 
ing reviews. But he had a gritty old motto 
which he repeated often: “It is disgrace¬ 
ful to do something half right." 

Sailer moved to Berlin and put him¬ 
self in the hands of Else Bongcrs, a cel¬ 
ebrated actors’ coach. He worked grim¬ 
ly, assiduously, to lose his dense Tyrolean 
dialect and to loosen up his stiff, awk¬ 
ward movements on camera. Four 
months later he flew off to Japan to make 
a movie in which it didn't matter if his 
dialect was Urdu-Swahili. The film was 
called King of the Silvery Summits, a bub¬ 
bly bit of Oriental cinema soap in which 
Toni played an Alpine ski champion who 
is accused of causing a fatal avalanche. 
He beats it out of Europe to Japan, some¬ 
how manages to become the Japanese 
champion under a false name, falls in 
love with a Japanese girl, is finally cleared 
of responsibility for the avalanche, re¬ 
turns home, wins medals in the Olympic 
Games, is acclaimed a hero, etc., etc. 

Sailer was in Japan five months and 
was greeted everywhere as if he were the 
Emperor's prodigal son. There were po¬ 
lice escorts, parades, screaming thou¬ 


sands lining his route into the smaller 
cities. Groups of girls kept him awake at 
night, shrieking for his autograph. In Na- 
gana crowds broke into his hotel room, 
and he had to lock himself in the bath¬ 
room until they left. The same pictures 
which bombed in Europe, Black Light¬ 
ning and Twelve Girls and a Man, attract¬ 
ed more than a million customers in 
Japan. He even sold records there, croon¬ 
ing in a thin, gentle voice, and when King 
of the Silvery Summits was released it 
drew 1.5 million fans. 

Nevertheless, Sailer's acting ability re¬ 
mained very much in doubt. It was sug¬ 
gested that many Japanese went to his 
movies to study his skiing technique. His 
box-office success in Japan did help a lit¬ 
tle to resuscitate his European career, 
and he went home to star in The White 
Dream, a remake of a prewar hit. Toni 
played a hockey goalie who fell in love 
with a figure skater. It was a fair suc¬ 
cess, and Sailer continued to act through 
the ’60s. He made about two dozen mov¬ 
ies, acted on the stage in Death of a Sales¬ 
man and The Moon Is Blue and was an 
occasional crooner. He did a TV series 
called Luftspriittge, of which he says cryp¬ 
tically, "It was a lot like Bonanza." He 
wrote a book called Mein Weg zum drei- 
fachen Olympiasieg (How / Won The Tri¬ 
ple Crown). He dabbled in the stretch ski 
pants business, and fiber-glass skis bore 
his name. He was romantically linked to 
many women, including Romy Schnei¬ 
der, but he never married. The woman 
he called his fiancee for several years, 
who was from Kitzbiihel. died at Toni's 
pension three years ago while he was on 
a golf trip. He was stricken by the trag¬ 
edy for many months. 

All through his acting career Sailer hau 
remained at the edge of the ski world. 
There was. of course, the Kitzbiihel pen¬ 
sion and, Toni says, "I did sports com¬ 
mentary at the 1964 Olympics in Inns¬ 
bruck and the 1968 Olympics in Greno¬ 
ble. I did Sapporo for Austrian TV. I 
wrote a column for a newspaper. But, 
you see, 1 have no profession. Yes, I was 
an actor for 15 years. That was my pro¬ 
fession, I did nothing else. 1 worked hard 
at it. But in 1972 I did my last movie. 1 
quit. It was a ski movie. I was a ski in¬ 
structor, a young lover. I don’t even 
know the title of that movie anymore. 
But, you know, it is good to do so many 



things, to get another view. I couldn't do 
the job I do now without having done 
the other things." 

It is true that coaching has its draw¬ 
backs as well as its rewards. Sailer says, 
"Coaching is very hard, you're always 
away from home. You can do better than 
the pay here. It is not in comparison with 
w hat you would get if you tended to your 
businesses. Coaching is skiing, skiing, 
skiing, skiing. Nothing else. Itclosesyour 
mind, and you must be aware of that. 
The main reason I took the job is that I 
believe I can do some things in it better 
than others. I like this thing, I like it very 
much. In the end, of course, they may 
kick you away. You know it. You know 
sport. You cannot win all the time. You 
must sometimes lose. It's a big risk. The 
risk on my side is as much as the risk on 
the skiers. But if you don't risk anything, 
you cannot enjoy anything. I have always 
believed that." 

At this point his risk is paying off just 
fine. He stands high in the hearts of Aus¬ 
trians once more, supreme commander 
of a team that might sweep the Innsbruck 
Olympics as stunningly as Sailer once 
swept Cortina as an individual. Watch 
out, Mozart. end 
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by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


BRINGING THE OUTDOORS IN 



About the only way to avoid animal shows 
on television these days is to leave the set 
turned off. They seem to be coming at us 
from every continent and archipelago. Most 
arc cheaply produced and merely hope to 
catch an audience of children and a few 
adults in that half-hour gap between the 
nightly network news and prime time. But 
while quantity, not quality, is the rule, there 
is an exception on Sunday afternoons now 
that The American Sportsman has returned 
for its 11th annual winter and spring run on 
ABC-TV. 

Sportsman is. much move vhaa an. animal 
show, of course, although that is the way the 
public often thinks of it. Whatever they call 
it, the number of devotees has become im¬ 
pressive. Last spring The American Sports¬ 
man ranked fourth among sports series on 
television, with an average of nearly 7 mil¬ 
lion homes tuned in each week, easily beat¬ 
ing CBS’ National Basketball Association 
telecasts (5.1 million) and NBC's National 
Hockey League games (3.1 million). 

Sportsman began its current run with a 
program on wolves stalking caribou in the 
Canadian Northwest and has also shown 
Bing Crosby and Phil Harris hunting Cana¬ 
dian geese. Coming up are Dick Butkus 
going for Pacific saillish and actress Margot 
Kidder in a beautifully photographed essay 
on hang-gliding. The celebrities enjoy them¬ 
selves so much that they go out of their way 


to be booked on Sports¬ 
man although their only 
reward is usually a trip 
into the outdoors and a 
shotgun or some fishing 
equipment, 

Producer-Direct or 
Neil Cunningham won't 
discuss his budget in de¬ 
tail, but Sportsman is ob¬ 
viously an expensive and 
demanding task. On the 
average, a single segment 
takes about eight weeks 
to produce and may cost 
much as SI50,000. 
Ideas for shows come 
mainly from Cunning¬ 
ham, Writer Pat Smith 
and Host Curt Gowdy. 
Working from a list of about 50 possible pro¬ 
grams, they shoot from 15 to 22 a year. In 
some cases an excellent idea might have to 
wait two or three years before the right per¬ 
son is found to fit it. 

In its 11 years Sportsman has gradually 
changed from a strictly hunting-fishing pro¬ 
gram to one with a wider perspective on how 
mankind uses and abuses wildlife and the 
outdoors. Cunningham feels the show now 
has a responsibility to treat environmental 
problems, even though he long ago found 
out that a vocal portion of his audience pre¬ 
fers only huuUug, and. fishing* 

The American Sportsman is shown in the 
middle of Sunday afternoon, when, some 
television executives believe, a large part of 
the audience is in a "beer haze" and docs 
not care about quality programming. If that 
is the case, it is too bad, because Sportsman 
is done with flair, a sense of humor and, at 
times, a subtle suggestion of outrage over 
man’s treatment of his environment. One of 
the forthcoming segments deals with ele¬ 
phant poaching in Africa, and the realism is 
shocking. Next week Sportsman will show 
Peter Benchlcy, the author of Jaws, diving 
among sharks in a program that may be the 
best of this year's scries. The photography, 
some of it shot at night with surprising clar¬ 
ity, and the reactions of both man and fish 
are haunting. 

"With the possible exception of Austra¬ 


lians, no other people have the outdoor her¬ 
itage Americans have," says Cunningham. 
“We now somehow seem called to the out¬ 
doors more and more. Today's teen-agers 
seem to enjoy the outdoors more than young¬ 
sters of the recent past. Because of affluence, 
there are more opportunities to get to the 
outdoors today, and the youngsters know 
how to treat it." 

When he was young Cunningham's enjoy¬ 
ment of the outdoors was considerable, even 
though he was brought up in the New York 
City borough of Queens, where the Jeer and 
the antelope seldom play. In the summers 
he visited a friend in upstate Dutchess Coun¬ 
ty. "I would get up in the mornings and walk 
into the woods and look and listen.” Cun¬ 
ningham says. "I'd spend the entire day out 
there. Did that for a lot of summers. My 
friend's father was a chef at the Advertising 
Club, and in the fall we would drive up in a 
1939 DeSoto to hunt deer, something we 
weren't much good at. It took us four years 
to get one." 

For six years Cunningham worked with 
Fred Friendly on the excellent CBS Reports 
commentaries. Friendly is regarded as one 
of the geniuses of broadcasting, mostly for 
the programs he did with Edward R- Mur- 
row in the 1950s. "With Fred nobody was 
ever left out of a project," says Cunningham. 
"You were part of the decisions and encour¬ 
aged to voice an opinion. It was a great way 
to feaca Use business." 

Cunningham left CBS in 1969. "I was one 
of those guys whose contract was up at the 
wrong time," he says. "Bud Morgan was 
producing Sportsman at the time and he 
asked me if I would like to do some things 
for it. 1 thought it was time for a change and 
joined him. In 1973 I became the producer 
of the show. Now I don’t get the chance to 
go into the outdoors nearly as often as I 
would like. I have a boat and was on it only 
eight times all last year. There is nothing that 
takes you away from the pressure cooker like 
getting out in a boat and drifting. I'll go 
out with the intention of staying for just a 
couple of hours and not come back until 
dark." 

By staying indoors more than he cares to, 
Cunningham has brought the best of the out¬ 
doors home to the rest of us. *nd 
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What they wear is part of the life they 
lead. Forward-looking, yet tasteful. Stylish, 
but not pretentious. Casual, without being 
careless. 

PenWest. 

Quality sportswear. Fully coordi¬ 



nated in color, totally original in design. 
For the look that started in the West, and 
became the standard of relaxed living 
across the continent. 

You’ll find it at a better menswear 
store near you. 








college basketball Joe Marshall 


On and up 
with the 
Mighty Macs 

Tiny Immaculata helped bring TV 
to the fast-growing women’s game 



CRAWFORD DRIVES IN AGAINST ST. JOE’S 


T he sports world will not long re¬ 
member that Immaculata College 
defeated the University of Maryland 
80-48 at the Terps' Cole Fieldhouse last 
week, but it will not soon forget the oc¬ 
casion. For the first time, a women's 
intercollegiate basketball game was 
broadcast live by a television network, 
and another milestone in the rapid 
growth of women’s sports was passed. 
Mizlou Productions, Inc., which had 
hoped to telecast the game nationally, 
only succeeded in showing it in about 
70^ of the country. No matter. You’ve 
still come a long way, Ma. 

And you look ready to move even far¬ 
ther, particularly in basketball, the fast¬ 
est-growing women’s team game. The 
sport now ranks as the most popular 
among high school girls, and break¬ 
throughs are being made almost every 
day at the collegiate level. The night be¬ 
fore the Maryland game, Immaculata 
and St. Joseph’s played the first women’s 
intercollegiate contest in Philadelphia's 
Palestra not involving the University of 
Pennsylvania, which owns the building. 
On Washington's Birthday, Immaculata 
and strong Queens (N.Y.) College will 
meet in Madison Square Garden. Re¬ 
cently a women's professional league, 
with hot-pink and white basketballs, was 
founded and in 1976 the women's game 
will be an Olympic sport for the first time. 

Much of the credit for the sudden rec¬ 
ognition being accorded women's college 
basketball belongs to tiny Immaculata, a 
Catholic school 20 miles west of Philadel¬ 
phia with an enrollment of slightly more 
than 500 girls. Without scholarships or a 
physical education major to attract ath¬ 
letically inclined young women, Immacu¬ 
lata has won three straight national 
championships. In doing so, the Mighty 
Macs have received more attention from 
the media than more likely winners might 
have. ‘‘Right now Immaculata is carry¬ 
ing the image and the future of women’s 
basketball,” says Coach Cathy Rush. 

The sisters who run the college are un¬ 
derstandably proud of their team, but 
their enthusiasm is tempered by an un¬ 
easiness that, like Frankenstein’s, their 
creation might grow into a monster. 
While other schools are embarking on 
programs that include athletic scholar¬ 
ships for women players, Immaculata is 
in no danger of overemphasizing basket¬ 
ball. Sister Marie Antoine, the president 
of the school, says, “We do not want the 
image of a sports college.” 


Immaculata’s rise began with Rush’s 
arrival in the fall of 1970. The school did 
not even have a gym that season, but in 
Rush's second year it qualified for the 
first Association for Intercollegiate Ath¬ 
letics for Women (AIAW) national 
championship playoffs. To get to the 
tournament in Normal, HI., the team had 
to fly standby, and after winning, it did 
not have the money to fly back. The fol¬ 
lowing year the players had to sell tooth¬ 
brushes and beer mugs to raise money 
to defend their title. 

Last year the AIAW for the first time 
permitted schools that give athletic schol¬ 
arships to enter the national tournament, 
a decision that seemed likely to end 
Immaculata's reign. Undaunted, the 
Mighty Macs easily defeated Mississippi 
College 68-53 to win their third straight 
title. As a reward this season, they finally 
have regulation leather—instead of rub¬ 
ber—basketballs with which to practice. 
But that hardly means their title-winning 
streak is secure. The Mighty Macs’ only 
loss in six games this season came early 
last week, 78-62, to William Penn Col¬ 
lege of Iowa, another nonscholarship 
school that also bowled over Queens dur¬ 
ing an impressive East Coast tour. 

In Immaculata's three championship 
years, the star was a 5' 11" center, The¬ 
resa Shank. Now that she has graduated, 
the Mighty Macs are led by 5'6" Guard 
Marianne Crawford, who acquired her 
skills on the playground and can dribble 
through her legs and pass behind her 
back. Her style fits in perfectly with Im¬ 
maculata’s run-and-shoot offense and 
pressing woman-to-woman defense. 

In the Palestra the Mighty Macs were 
perhaps too anxious to make a good im¬ 
pression. They played stiffly, but still won 
65-50 over St. J oc’s, coached by one The¬ 
resa Grentz, nee Shank. Crawford scored 
13 points and had a game-high 11 assists. 
She also led a harassing defense that 
forced the turnovers Immaculata needed 
to run off a game-clinching 18-4 streak 
at the start of the second half. The next 
afternoon the Mighty Macs forced Mary¬ 
land into 41 turnovers and freshman 
Guard Helen Canuso took advantage of 
the Terrapins' concentration on Craw¬ 
ford to score 15 first-half points. Once 
again Immaculata broke open the game 
at the start of the second half, this time 
with a 15-5 spurt. 

It was a glorious weekend for wom¬ 
en's basketball, even though Mizlou 
stopped its telecast at 3 p.m. Eastern 

continued 
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time, a few minutes before the end of the 
contest. The Mighty Macs were partic¬ 
ularly happy. They had two wins and a 
bus with a bathroom for the trip home. 
They were particularly anxious to get 
back to Philadelphia, because they were 
to do a segment of the Mike Douglas 
Show the next day. Told that the taping 
would last from 10:30 a.m. to about 3 
p.m., Rush brightened. “Maybe they’ll 
even buy us lunch," she suggested. 

When you’re national champions, the 
sky’s the limit. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


MIDWEST 

Midwest led the way. Louisville's 12-game 
win streak was broken by Bradley, which led 
by nine points with 12:26 left, trailed by four 
with 4:31 to go and then triumphed with a 
final surge. Greg Smith scored five quick 
points, Tom Les came up with three steals 
in a row and Bradley pulled away for a 65-59 
victory, benefiting from 31 turnovers. 

In first place in the Big Eight was lightly 
regarded Nebraska (3-0) which downed 
Oklahoma 68-61 and Colorado 85-59. The 
Cornhuskers prodded the Sooners into 32 er¬ 
rors and got 24 points from quick-as-a-blink 
Guard Jerry Fort. Conference favorite Kan¬ 
sas was crumpled 96-81 by Iowa State as Her- 
cle (Poison) Ivy tossed in 36 points. But then 
the Cyclones were jolted by Missouri 87-85. 
Also deflated was Oklahoma State, which 
had started off the league scramble with two 
successive wins for the first time since 1965. 
Then State was stopped 71-60 by Kansas. 

Arkansas, a perennial underachiever, was 
tied for the Southwest Conference lead with 
Texas A&M at 2-0. The Razorbacks beat 
Texas Tech, the league's top-rated team, 
65-62 and then won 73-69 over SMU, which 
had thrashed defending champion Texas 
74-59. The Aggies fried Rice 64-61 and TCU 
81-69. 

Also upset was Kentucky State, the na¬ 
tion’s No. I small-college squad, which was 
toppled by Lincoln (Mo.) 85-83 in overtime. 

In the Tulsa-Oklahoma City game, a foul 
time was had by all. Seventy-one transgres¬ 
sions were noted by the officials, 39 of them 
against the visiting Tulsans, four of whom 
fouled out. The Chiefs were even worse off. 
Their 13-man roster was reduced to five able 
and eligible bodies after six players had been 
eliminated by fouls, one by the flu and an¬ 
other because of an injury. Hardiest of the 


Chiefs was 6' 2" freshman Guard Jon Man¬ 
ning, who scored 43 points. Tulsa sank 36 
free throws in winning the fouled-up affair 
106-105 in double overtime. 

1. LOUISVILLE (13-1) 2. KANSAS (10-5) 

Clemson fans had every right 
to yell “timber," though not 
because their oft-maligned 7'1* Wayne 
(Tree) Rollins had been felled. Tree was 
peeved by what he felt were derogatory com¬ 
ments by Maryland Coach Lefty Driesell and 
by a newsman’s reference to him as the 
"Twig” among Atlantic Coast Conference 
centers. So he went out and scored 24 points 
and bfocfced nine shots as Clemson edged 
the Terps 83-82. Maryland had victimized 
North Carolina State the week before and 
had been warned by Driesell that "the hard¬ 
est thing to face in life is prosperity." How 
right can a Lefty be? After the Clemson am¬ 
bush, Maryland lost 69-66 to North Caro¬ 
lina, which went into a four-corner offense 
with 11:30 to go and held the Terps score¬ 
less for the next nine minutes. The Tar Heels 
also beat Virginia 85-70 as 6' 9" Mitch Kup- 
chak grabbed 15 rebounds and sank 12 of 
13 shots. Kupchak gave thanks to Bobby 
Jones, a Tar Heel last season and a Denver 
Nugget now, saying, "He showed me that a 
big man could be versatile.” Carolina moved 
to the top of the ACC with a 4-1 record, 
ahead of N.C. State (3-1), Maryland (4-2) 
and Clemson (4-2), which also bopped Vir¬ 
ginia 74-64. The Wolfpack won 106-80 over 
Wake Forest, which beat Duke 122-109. 

La Salle kept winning, 89-72 over West 
Chester and 88-79 over Duquesne. 

Penn lost a player, Canisius regained one 
and both won. Although John Engles, the 
No. 2 scorer and rebounder for the Quak¬ 
ers, was out for the season after knee sur¬ 
gery, Penn downed St. Joseph’s 79-70 and 
Providence 66-65. Larry Fogle, the nation's 
top scorer last season, who was suspended 
several weeks ago, was reinstated with "pro¬ 
bationary status” by Canisius and had 19 
points in an 81-75 win over Florida State. 

Bucknell, 8-16 last season and without a 
senior starter, won three times to make its 
record 10-6 and raise its winning streak to 
nine games, its longest since 1919-20. 

1. N.C. STATE (12-2) 2. LA SALLE (16-1) 

l\/l I n F A QT 1 want th ‘ s place to ^ 

IVIIULHO I mass hysteria Saturday 
afternoon,” said Notre Dame Coach Dig¬ 
ger Phelps at a pep rall>»bcfore the UCLA 
game. The Irish gave their backers plenty to 
be hysterical about, cracking the Bruin press 
and winning 84-78. When inbounding the 
ball, three Notre Dame players stationed 
themselves along the baseline, one at the foul 
line and the fifth at midcourt. Scouting re¬ 
ports correctly tipped off the Irish about 


which way the Bruins would break after the 
initial pass and Notre Dame was able to work 
the ball downcourt quickly with few turn¬ 
overs. Adrian Dantley swished 32 points for 
the Irish. Earlier, in its first home game in 
more than a month, Notre Dame held off 
Holy Cross 96-91 to become the ninth col¬ 
lege team to win a total of 1,000 games. 

In a tense game with Kentucky, Alabama 
handled the ball tensely, letting it slip 
through its hands 29 times. Although Al¬ 
abama’s Leon Douglas netted 27 points and 
pulled down 25 rebounds, Kentucky was 
forcing errors. Scoring, too, Kevin Grevey 
getting 20 points and 18 rebounds. The Tide 
was defeated 74-69. With Grevey getting 26 
points and 12 rebounds, the Wildcats exe¬ 
cuted a series of steals and fast breaks and 
whomped Florida 87-65. Six-one on the sea¬ 
son, Kentucky was tied for the Southeastern 
Conference lead with Alabama and surpris¬ 
ing Auburn. The Tide recovered from its loss 
at Kentucky by bouncing Georgia 92-68 be¬ 
hind Douglas’ 24 points and 18 rebounds. 
Eddie Johnson's 64 points carried Auburn 
past Mississippi State 98-69 and LSU 87-78. 
And Tennessee boosted its SEC record to 
5-2 with wins over Vanderbilt (65-61) and 
Mississippi State (97-87) as Bernard King 
scored 46 points and Ernie Grunfeld 39. 

“We’re on an uptick and, if our heads stay 
in proportion, Cincinnati will have to play 
very well to beat us,” said Marquette Coach 
Al McGuire, who was pleased with his War¬ 
riors’ 11-2 record. But the "uptick" was 
ended 68-58 by the Bearcats, who did not 
even have to play very well: Marquette shot 
a horrendous 26.7';<, in this, its fourth home 
loss in 117 games, spanning seven years. 

1. INDIANA (18-0) 2. KENTUCKY (13-2) 

\A/CQT 1* t°°k just one second for 
VV LU I Oregon to fall from first place 
to fifth in the Pacific Eight. Playing away at 
Corvallis in the only league game of the week, 
the Ducks had seemingly beaten Oregon 
State 71-70 in overtime to snap a five-way 
tie for the lead. With one second left, how¬ 
ever, Ricky Lee banked in a 30-footer to 
down the Ducks 72-71 and move the Bea¬ 
vers on top with a 4-1 record. 

Wyoming, loser of 19 straight Western AC 
games over three seasons, stunned Arizona 
65-61. Arizona State, too, was shocked, 
91 80 ut Colorado State. Both losers then re¬ 
taliated. Arizona got 47 points from Bob 
Elliott and Al Fleming to beat Colorado 
State 85-82. And Arizona State, with Lionel 
Hollins putting in 15 points in the second 
half (12 in a row), overcame a 14-point def¬ 
icit to overhaul Wyoming 79-67. 

Independent Utah State pushed its record 
to 13-4, drubbing Weber State 92-66 and 
Denver 114-89. 

1. UCLA (14-2) 2. ARIZONA STATE (18-2) 
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swimming / Terry Davis 


A swimmer of dire straits 

Having conquered the English Channel and the Catalina crossing 
in record times, teen-ager Lynne Cox eyes the treacherous Cook Strait 


H er first swimming coach said, 
“Lynne Cox is not fast or stylish. 
She doesn't kick properly and she's not 
competitive.’’ He was not being cruel, 
just realistic. A Dover cabdriver, upon 
hearing that Lynne Cox planned to swim 
the English Channel, added another 
view. "She's too fat,*' he said. And Lynne 
offers her own candid analysis. “I don't 
kick. 1 do have lazy legs. 1 just move my 
feet a little to take away the drag.** Yet 
at the age of 18, Lynne Cox, a Califor¬ 
nia high school senior, is the fastest 
Channel swimmer in the world. So much 
for analysis. 

In a few days now—these things are 
always inexact because of tides and 
weather—Lynne will attempt her tough¬ 
est swim so far, the 16-mile Cook Strait 
between New Zealand's North 
and South islands. In the long 
history of point-to-point swim¬ 
ming only three men have made 
it across that channel, where 
currents are fierce and sharks 
abound. The odds against suc¬ 
cess arelong. Why even attempt 
it? To understand what drives 
Lynne to such watery excesses, 
one must go back a bit. 

The Cox family moved West 
from New Hampshire five years 
ago so the kids could swim year 
round. And they all do: Lynne's 
sisters Ruth, 12, and Laura, 15, 
swim competitively and play 
water polo. (Laura is the only 
girl on the Los Alamitos High 
School water polo team.). 

Brother Dave, 20, attends Brig¬ 
ham Young University on a 
swimming scholarship. 

Lynne also has done some 
competitive swimming in regu¬ 
lation pools, but she doesn't 
like the confinement and rou¬ 
tine, the lanes and pool edges, 
swimming those same 50 meters 


back and forth. And she doesn't like the 
absence of nature—no weeds slipping 
through her fingers, no jellyfish to dodge, 
no pelicans with whom to develop rap¬ 
port. Not to mention the absence of suc¬ 
cess. “I get tired of 10- and I l-year-old 
kids passing me,” she says. 

So in July 1972 she swam the English 
Channel in nine hours, 57 minutes—26 
minutes faster than any man or woman 
before. Her record lasted just three 
weeks. Davis Hart, another American, 
beat it by 13 minutes. Naturally Lynne 
went back the next summer, slipped into 
the water at ShakespeaTe Beach and 
made the crossing in a new world-rec¬ 
ord time of 9:36. That one still stands. 

Last September Lynne swam the 21 
miles between Palos Verdes and Catalina 


Island in eight hours, 48 minutes, anoth¬ 
er record. The one she broke was held 
by her brother. 

Distance swimmers most often per¬ 
form at night, when the sea tends to be 
calm and the wind low. Calm and low 
they were on Sept. 10, when Lynne took 
her turn. She had made the crossing 
once before, when she was 14. That 
was her first swim over three miles, and 
she had done it with five friends. This 
time Lynne had two world-record Eng¬ 
lish Channel swims behind her. And this 
time, too, she would be going after 
Dave's record. 

Lynne waded into calm water off Cat¬ 
alina at 11:21 p.m. and began to swim. 
She had never seen a night so black. 
Thick fog covered the channel and made 
it spooky. The "red tide" a seasonal 
population explosion among billions of 
one-celled plantlike animals—phospho¬ 
resced. In the distance, the light of the 
Bandido, Lynne’s 55-foot escort boat, 
probed faintly through the fog. The murk 
was intimidating, too intimidating. From 
the water Lynne yelled that she wanted 
to talk to her parents. 

Dr. and Mrs. Albert Cox left the Ban- 
dido in a small boat and started toward 
Lynne, who was some 500 yards away. 

Immediately they became lost 
in the fog. They began to cir¬ 
cle, and two hours and six min¬ 
utes after Lynne had begun 
swimming they found her, sob¬ 
bing, done in. 

The generally disorienting ef¬ 
fects of the foggy night could 
be blamed for the failure, as 
could overtraining, the pressure 
of publicity and the lack of 
someone alongside talking to 
Lynne and keeping her swim¬ 
ming. But Lynne says, “1 think 
it was just a lack of confidence 
in myself at the lime." Her fa¬ 
ther agrees. "Attitude is 75*;* 
of distance swimming,” he says. 
"She just didn't have things 
straight in her mind.” 

"I felt like I fell on my face,” 
adds Lynne. "But my family 
and friends were there to pick 
me up.” 

Her parents kept quiet about 
swimming for a few days so 
Lynne could think things 
through for herself. She decided 
to try it again, and asked them 

continued 
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SWIMMING continued 


to set it up- but not to tell her until the 
day of the swim. 

Lynne spent her mornings in classes 
and her afternoons at Long Beach, swim¬ 
ming eight to 10 miles back and forth 
from the jetty to the pier. Her parents 
and her friend Laura Rothwell took turns 
walking the beach, keeping pace. Mark 
LeGault, a L-ong Beach lifeguard, spent 
several days beside her on his paddle- 
board, matching his stroke with hers. 

“ “We fixed things so a basic crew would 
be right beside her all the time.” Dr. Cox 
said. LeGault and Sandy Davidson, an¬ 
other lifeguard, and Dick Yeo, who 
clocks most of the Catalina swims, would 
take turns flanking Lynne on their pad- 
dleboards. Mrs. Cox would be in a skiff 
with Lynne's friend and adviser John 
Sonnichsen. Mickey Pittman, a pilot for 
several previous competitors, would han¬ 
dle the skilf. The Baiuliilo would lead the 
way again. 

The swim was set for Sunday night. 
Sept. 23, but Lynne was not told until 
noon. This lime she would swim from 
the mainland to the island. Dick Yeo 
tired his starter's pistol at 10 :35 p.m.near 
the Marineland Pier. 

Lynne swam a fast five miles to get be¬ 
yond the push of the incoming tide. "It 
was such a neat night," she recalled. 
"The stars were out and I could even see 
falling stars. The moon was up, and as it 
went down it turned orange. The water 
was phosphorescent.” 

Around midnight she began to feel 
the doubts returning, those "negative 
thoughts” that had let her panic in the 
fog two weeks before. "What am I do¬ 
ing here?" is a question that comes eas¬ 
ily to someone swimming through the 
55° Pacific at midnight. It is not a ques¬ 
tion distance swimmers like to hear them¬ 
selves asking. One tries to forget the 
things people say: "God, you’re swim¬ 
ming all that way. Isn't it cold?... Aren’t 
you afraid of sharks?” 

But Lynne could not forget: the ques¬ 
tions slipped back to mind between the 
lines of the songs she sang silently as a 
distraction from the monotony of the 
journey. 

She wondered, "Why am I doing this? 
Is all this really for me? Or is it for Mom 
and Dad, or my sister who postponed her 
birthday party so everyone could swim 
with me, or all the people who have been 
good to me, or to satisfy the expectations 
of people I don’t even know?” 

After it was over, she reflected, "At 


one point I stopped swimming and said 
I wanted out. But if I had really wanted 
out, I would have touched the skiff or 
the paddleboard and disqualified myself. 
Familiar voices reminded me that I was 
not alone—and I put my head back down 
and stroked. 

"I began to look for excuses to stop 
again. Mr. Sonnichsen wondered aloud 
if I was lifting my head. Ah, there was a 
great excuse to stop and talk a while. 
“Let’s go, Lynne,’ he said. But I was not 
about to. 

"I was trying to convince myself I 
didn't feel good, but my body was too 
strong. It refused to give in to the bore¬ 
dom. It would not be hypnotized by the 
rhythm of the swim. I had trained it so 
well it just wouldn't be held back." 

Near Ship's Rock, seven miles from 
Catalina, white bellies suddenly flashed 
in the water around her. "They came so 
fast," she says. "They swam right under¬ 
neath us. They looked white because of 
the phosphorescence of the water. I 
thought, ‘Oh, well . . . sharks. Maybe 
they'll go after Mark. He looks like a 
seal, paddling along in his wet suit.’ ’’ 

Lynne didn't find out until the swim 
was over that the white bellies had be¬ 
longed to porpoises. 

As the sun came up Lynne was told 
she had an hour in which to beat Dave's 
record. She put her head down and 
picked up her stroke to 80 beats a min¬ 
ute. Half a grin showed from the water 
each time she took a breath. The island 
lay just ahead. 

A tight hold on his camera. Dr. Cox 
climbed down the side of the Bandido and 
boarded the skiff. Dick Yeo got in the 
water with his paddleboard to join Lynne 
and paddler Sandy Davidson for the 
sprint. "Close to shore is when it really 
gets exciting," Dick says. "That's when 
the goose bumps get going up and down 
my spine." 

Stroking slightly faster than a normal 
heartbeat, Lynne reached the rock cliffs 
of Catalina just two minutes quicker tban 
her brother had made his opposite- 
direction record crossing. 

World-class distance swimming requires 
heart and will; it also requires a lot of 
money. Lynne’s two English Channel 
swims, for example, cost her parents 
S6.000. Besides travel expense and weeks 
in a hotel wailing for decent weather, the 
total included S250 for the pilot of the 
escort boat, S25 for the Channel Swim¬ 


ming Association observer, SI4 for as¬ 
sociation dues—and S40 for an engraved 
plaque duplicating the association’s of¬ 
ficial form which says "World Record." 
It is not all outgo, however. Each year 
the association awards a watch to the 
swimmer with the fastest time. 

Along with the problems of getting to 
the swim is the problem of what to ex¬ 
pect of the tides, currents and sea life 
when you get there. Lynne had planned 
to try the Bosporus, but after hearing that 
a swimmer had almost been killed there 
by an electric eel in 1974, she decided 
against it. Since no international dis¬ 
tance-swimming organization exists to 
provide information, it is up to indi¬ 
vidual swimmers to do the research them¬ 
selves. Lynne has been corresponding 
with universities, oceanographic insti¬ 
tutes and other swimmers about the 
Cook Strait and other swims, and has re¬ 
ceived a lot of help. It is generally agreed 
that the Cook Strait tides are strong, the 
currents treacherous and the sharks ag¬ 
gressive. Information more specific than 
that Lynne and John Sonnichsen may 
have to discover in the water. And Son¬ 
nichsen, a trainer on the professional 
marathon swimming circuits of the 
1950s, has developed impromptu meth¬ 
ods of measuring currents. Once, plan¬ 
ning a swim in the Hawaiian Islands, he 
dropped painted coconuts from an air¬ 
plane to see which way they floated. 

If Lynne hadn't started swimming, she 
probably would have excelled at some¬ 
thing else. One place this can be seen 
is at Los Alamitos High. Assistant Prin¬ 
cipal Wallace Coon calls her an "over- 
achiever.” History teacher Walter 
Hauenstein says, "Lynne likes to achieve 
and understand. I tease her about swim¬ 
ming the Channel with a list of dates to 
be memorized taped to her arm. It’s the 
kind of thing she would do." 

Still, Lynne isn't especially well known 
among the students. Kids who aren't 
classmates of hers might ask, "Isn't she 
the one that swam the English Channel!” 
Part of this low profile can be traced to 
Lynne's shyness, part to the relative ob¬ 
scurity of her sport. 

“I do a lot of other things besides 
swim,” Lynne is quick to say. “School 
is just as important, if not more. I don’t 
regard myself as a world champion, but 
as a normal person who has achieved 
goals I set for myself. My friend Laura 
Rothwell practices the piano four to six 
hours a day. I happen to swim.” end 
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Dear World, 

Because you love us more than 
any other Scotch in the world, 
we thought we’d take this opportunity 
to ask you to be our Valentine. 


tennis Joe Jares 



Sprouting of an old seed 

Long dormant, Marty Riessen found his way to the finals of the U.S. 
Indoor Championship, where he defeated a flashy young star-to-be 


T ennis, the once softly rounded game 
of love and deuce and green lawns, 
has marched into the metallic computer 
age. The Association of Tennis Profes¬ 
sionals (ATP) merely feeds in the raw 
data on, say, Corrado Barazzutti—the 
tension of his racket gut multiplied by 
the length of his right sneaker, his finish 
in the Timbuktu Classic, the velocity of 
his forehand, his mother's secret recipe 
for linguine with clam sauce—and, whiz, 
whir, click, out pops his proper place in 
the worldwide rankings. Tournaments 
then use these results to make their seed- 
ings. Arthur Ashe, to pick out a player 
placed somewhat higher than Barazzutti, 
is such a believer that he is willing to bet 
anyone $500 at the beginning of a tour¬ 
nament that one of the seeds will win. 

"The ATP ratings do not lie," he says. 
“I’m not saying they’re the Bible, but 
they're up there." 

But last week at the U.S. Pro Indoor 
Championship in Philadelphia’s Spec¬ 
trum, if the computer didn’t lie, it did 
fib a little. Top-seeded Bjorn Borg was 
folded, spindled and mutilated almost 
before he could get warmed up. No. 2 
Rod Laver managed to lose his first 
match. Stan Smith, No. 6 seed, and Tom 
Okker, No. 4, were both indelicately 
dumped in the third round. No. 3 Guill¬ 
ermo Vilas stayed home in Argentina 
nursing his dyspepsia. One seed was beat¬ 
en in the first round, two in the second, 
seven in the third and two in the fourth. 

But if Ashe had bet, he would have 
won. No. 7 Marty Riessen, the only seed 
to make it out of the quarterfinals, went 
on to beat 20-year-old Vitas Gerulaitis 
in the Sunday final 7-6,5-7,6-2,6-7,6-3 
and earn not only $15,000 but the most 
important title of his 16 years in big-time 
tennis. 

As the kickoff for Lamar Hunt’s 1975 
World Championship Tennis tour, it was 
suitable that the U.S. Indoor was scram¬ 
bled and full of interesting upsets because 
that is just how the whole tour figures to 
be. By the time the circuit ends in May 
with the singles final in Dallas, the ten¬ 


nis nomads will have traveled 73,064 
miles and earned more than S2 million 
in prize money. 

Ashe himself took part in the most in¬ 
teresting upset of the week. In the 
quarters he met unseeded Jaime Fillol of 
Chile and did not seem too perturbed 
when he lost the first set in a tie breaker, 
7-6. He breezed in the second set, 6-2. 
Four times in the third he had match 
point on Fillol—one point separating 
him from victory. Each time Fillol man¬ 
aged to wiggle off the hook. When the 
score reached 6-6, they played the WCT 
sudden-death tie breaker, in which the 
first player to reach seven points wins. 
Ashe took a 6-3 lead and thus had the 
splendid luxury of needing to win only 
one of the four possible match points. 
Fillol served twice and won to hoist him¬ 
self to 5-6. It was Ashe’s turn to serve, a 
distinct advantage. But he hit a low vol¬ 
ley out of bounds, making it 6-6 and 
match point either way. He served again, 
raced up to hit a relatively easy forehand 
volley—and put it into the net. 

Fillol had stared eight match points in 
the face and had not broken Ashe's serve 
even once in three sets, yet he had won. 
Ashe was like a boxer solidly outpointing 
his opponent for 14 rounds, then being 
knocked cuckoo in the 15th. 

"I thought I had it won in the third 
set," said Ashe. "I thought I had it won 
a long time ago. 1 outplayed him in ev¬ 
ery department and still lost. That’s why 
I probably won't sleep tonight." 

“I never thought of losing the point,” 
said Fillol. "If he was going to win it, 
good, but 1 wasn't going to lose it. That’s 
what I was thinking." 

Fillol’s fun ended the next day when 
Riessen cooled the Chilean in straight 
sets, just as he had defeated Tony Roche, 
Syd Ball, Dick Dell and Anand Amri- 
traj. 

Fillol was the dark horse of the bot¬ 
tom half of the draw, but the top half 
had the most entertaining newcomer, 
Gerulaitis, who was likened to a disease 
by one Philadelphia newspaper (vitas 
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Of all filter kings tested: 

Carbon 

is lowest. 

Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for 
other brands that call themselves low in tar. 

tar, nicotine, 
mg/cig mg/cig 

Brand D (Filter) 14 1.0 

Brand D (Menthol) 14 1.0 

Brand K (Menthol) 14 0.9 

Brand R (Filter) 14 0.9 

Brand M (Filter) 12 0.9 

Brand T (Menthol) 12 0.7 

Brand T (Filter) 11 0.7 

Brand V (Filter) 11 0.7 

Brand V (Menthol) 11 0.8 

Carlton Filter 4 0.3 

Carlton Menthol 4 0.3 

Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)— 

2 mg. "tar", 0.2 mg. nicotine 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Fiber and Menthol: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Oct.74. 
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Because he uses Rose’s Lime Juice. As a matter of fact, 
practically every good bartender in the world does. So if 
you want vour gimlet to taste as good as your bartender’s, 
always use Rose’s. 

Here’s how he does it: Stir together one pan of Rose's 
Lime Juice and 4 to 5 parts gin, vodka or white Puerto 
Rican Rum. Serve ice cold, straight up or on the rocks. 

Rose’s Lime Juice. For great gimlets. 


gerulaitis fatal to OKKER). In anoth¬ 
er paper his name was spelled three dif¬ 
ferent ways—all wrong. The name is 
Lithuanian. Vitas is a shortened version 
of Vytautas, the name of a hero-king in 
the 15th century. Gerulaitis speaks flu¬ 
ent Lithuanian but grew up in the New 
York boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, 
where he learned to play on public courts. 

At one time he was noted almost as 
much as a wise guy as a tennis player 
("1 used to go overboard. Every point 
was a big joke"), but two Aussies, Ken 
Rosewall and Harry Hopman, have 
calmed him down a bit. He first met 
Rosewall five years ago when, as one of 
the best high school players in New York 
City, he was invited to help warm up the 
old pro for a tournament. After a while, 
Gerulaitis could not resist bashing a shot 
past Rosewall. A few exchanges later 
Rosewall hit a ball that knocked the rack¬ 
et out of Gerulaitis' hand. 

Last year after dropping out of Colum¬ 
bia College, where he had an academic 
scholarship, Gerulaitis played team ten¬ 
nis for Pittsburgh and was coached by 
Rosewall, with whom he practiced two 
or three hours a day. 'Tve been sort of 
copying Ken a little bit," he said after 
one match, "the way he trains and does 
everything in moderation." 

Hopman, the legendary martinet of 
Australian tennis, now runs an academy 
in Port Washington, N.Y., where Ger¬ 
ulaitis often works out, and Hopman, 
too, has taken the kid under his wing. 
After Gerulaitis beat Okker in the third 
round, Hopman phoned him and told 
him not to get excited and to keep con¬ 
centrating. 

Apparently he did, despite a sore neck 
one day and a touch of virus the next. In 
succession last week he beat Sweden's 
Ove Bengtson, Okker, Raul Ramirez, 
Paul Gcrken and an ex-Hopman pupil 
from Australia, John Alexander. 

Gerulaitis is a quick, lanky blond who 
wears his hair long and closely resembles 
the young Swedish star Bjorn Borg. Peo¬ 
ple often mistake him for Borg, but it 
soon may be the other way around if he 
continues to play as he did against Ries- 
sen, 13 years his senior, in the entertain¬ 
ing final. 

"He’s exciting,” said Riessen. "He’s 
good-looking, there’s something flashy 
about him. 1 think he’s going to be a su¬ 
perstar. It takes more than good tennis 
to be a superstar, and Vitas has those 
qualities." *nd 
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Can you turn your back 
on this new 40,000 mile 
Steel Radial 500 from Firestone? 



l.The Proven Gas Saver This is the tire that 
earned the name Gas Saver When run at 
steady highway speeds against our original 
equipment belted bias tire, it saved up to 
thirty miles per tankful, important savings at 
todays gas prices. 

2 * 7 -Day Test Ride and Handling 
Warranty We're so sure you'll like the 
smooth ride and quick, positive 
handling of the Steel Radial 500™ that 
you can buy them, drive on them for 
seven days, and get 
every cent back if 
there's anything you 
don't like. Does any 
other tire company 
offer you that? 

3 •40,000 Mile 

Warranty If the 

Steel Radial 500 
doesn't give you 
40,000 miles of 
normal passenger 
use on the same 
car, any Firestone 
Store or partic¬ 
ipating Dealer will 
give you a new 
one, charging you 
only for the mileage 
received plus Federal 
Excise Tax A small 
service charge may 
be added 


4 • New Water Squeezer Tread F irestone's 
amazing new Water Squeezer Tread 
actually pushes water out the sides of the 
tread to help keep water from getting 
between the rubber and the road. 
And the big, wide, Steel Radial 500 
footprint puts a lot of tread under 
you to help hold tight to wet 
pavement* 


'• Steel Between You and Tire 
Trouble Two belts of steel cord 
under the new Water Squeezer 
Tread help protect your tires 
from chuckholes and road- 
junk* that you can’t always 
steer around They also 
hold the tread firmly to 
cut down on "tire 
squirm" that causes 
wear. 


•Don’t forget - the 
safety of your tires 
is also affected by 
air pressure, wear, 
load,and operating 
conditions. 


It’s too much tire to turn down 
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So Much 
Depends 
Upon a 
Red Went 



And so much would ride on this venture, 
on this testing of a woman setting out 
alone across the land on a big bike 

by hrace Butcher 












Red lent continued 


best part? There were a lot of best parts. 
Depends on my mood when I look back on the trip. 
But the very best part was being alone. I don’t quite 
understand that about myself-—this lifelong love of being 
alone. I suppose being an only child is a big part of it. I just 
grew up doing things alone. Feels natural now, as if that’s 
how it’s supposed to be. And besides, I get along with 
myself better than with anybody else I know. 

Joyously riding alone, never having to ask someone, 
■'Shall we stop here? Do you want to turn off up there? Are 
you ready to go now? Should we camp here?”—that was 
the best part of all. 

And the riding! That’s all I had to do, day after glorious 
day, my white BMW R60, 6 under me humming quietly 
through the blue and green and golden world. The bike 
was new . I’d had it only long enough to put 1,200 miles on 
it and have it checked over before I took off. It was my sec¬ 


ond bike (my third, really, if you count the 125 Suzuki Chal¬ 
lenger that I’d started racing several months before). But 
my second street bike. 

I’d had my first lesson on a full-dress BMW R75 '5 and 
had fallen in love with it. '‘When I get good enough,’’ I 
said, “I’m going to have a BMW.” In about a year, I fig¬ 
ured. And I rode my little Suzuki GT 250 thousands of 
miles through the northeastern Ohio winter while people 
kept asking, “Gee, isn't it a little cold to be out on that 
thing?" I had to ride. I had to get good enough. 

Gradually I got better. I had to get better than I was that 
first day in the last week of October ’73. That was when I 
went out to the garage alone the first time to start up my 
first bike and ride it after an hour or so of lessons the day 
before in first and second gear, stopping, starting and turn¬ 
ing (or rather, lurching, stalling and wobbling). 









After 20 minutes of fumbling with switches, frantic and 
clumsy kicking, a call to the dealer to find out why it stalled 
every time I tried to put it in first gear ("Rev it up a bit," 
his wife said. "It's new: everything’s tight"), drenched with 
sweat I got the bike out of the garage. Only stalled it three 
or four times (between the garage and the end of the drive¬ 
way, that is). From there I managed to avoid going in the 
ditch on the far side of the road as I swung out with what I 
hoped would be flair and what ended up as a gigantic, lop¬ 
sided wobble. I made a mental note to write the highway 
commissioner about widening the county roads. My self- 
image was in jeopardy. 

But I rode over a hundred miles that day. And the next 
day. And the next. A week later, shivering violently in pour¬ 
ing rain and 45° temperatures, I took my riding test, passed 
and sang at the top of my voice all the 15 miles back home. 

Carefully, intensely, I piled up the mileage. Carefully one 
day I rode far out into the country and on a deserted road 
red-lined it through the gears to learn what the bike could 
do. Carefully I puttered through shopping centers, got gro¬ 
ceries, did errands, rode to class. Carefully I rode fast on 
the freeways and slowly in traffic, with interest over rain 
grooves and with fear over the open steel grillwork of bridg¬ 
es. I rode thousands of miles alone and once in a while with 
a friend. Carefully that following summer I learned to race 
motocross and won a couple of trophies in powder-puff 
events. Gradually I was starting to feel good enough. 

And then one day I walked into the cycle shop and there 
stood a brand-new white BMW. I'd never seen a white one. 
And I said to myself (and to anyone else w ho would listen), 
“‘O.K., Grace. I think you're ready for a BMW." 

Two weeks later I took off on a 2.500-mile camping trip 
through New England and Canada. And the best thing of 
all was being alone with my bike the whole time. It just 
seemed as if that was how it was supposed to be. 

I had camped once but I'd just stood and watched while 
a friend put up the tent, made the fire, cooked the meal and 
packed up afterward. So before I left I pul up a red nylon 
tent in the orchard and practiced sleeping in it so it would 
seem like home on the road. Oh, I was far from the house— 
at least 50 yards. The rustlings in the bushes at night! Ap¬ 
ples thunderously falling to the ground in the dark! Leaves 
crashing onto the tent and sliding and scratching down the 
sides! Good thing I practiced. Zipping myself into the tent 
and then into the sleeping bag produced claustrophobia of 
alarming proportions. 

But within a few days I was sleeping well. Once, when I 
was told it had rained the night before, I was incredulous. 
Hadn't heard a thing. And so, another best part of the trip 
was going to sleep once all the camp chores were done, 
feeling the earth under me. I used no mattress, just let my 
body melt down around any unevenness of ground under 
the tent. I’m Capricorn, an earth sign. If that means any¬ 
thing, maybe that's why sleeping on the ground felt so good. 
I felt as if the whole planet was under me, holding me. A 
secure feeling. And outside, the bike would be parked and 


chained as close to the tent as I could get it. It looked mas¬ 
sive and comforting, white in the moonlight, wet with dew, 
chrome gleaming quietly. 

Everything I needed was in one compact roll and two 
small saddlebags loaded up the night before I left. That 
morning when 1 came bounding out of the house in new 
leathers, feeling rather self-conscious, I got down to reality 
quickly enough when my first tug didn't even budge the 
loaded bike off its center stand. "Oh Lord," I said out loud, 
with a weak grin in case Candid Camera was watching. 

But the second or third tug got the bike down, and I was 
ready to leave. Even as I coasted backward down the slight 
slope of the driveway into the turnaround spot, though, I 
realized that this bike, which was still unfamiliar and a hun¬ 
dred pounds heavier than my other one, would handle 
differently with the load it now carried. 

As I rode through the town of Chardon on the way to 
the freeway I began to feel like a worldly biker—full leath¬ 
ers, a big bike and all my worldly goods (more or less) tied 
on behind. And when I reached Route 90 and swooped 
(yes, with flair even!) down the ramp, checking out traffic, 
sun and blue sky in one glance, I said (out loud to myself, 
of course), "Well, here I go!" Not an especially original 
line, but the situation was original enough to make up for 
it. I, who had never even put up a tent in all my 40 years till 
two weeks before—I, who had never gone on a long mo¬ 
torcycle trip—I. who hadn't even been riding a year—I was 
leaving on a 2,500-mile camping trip on my incredibly fine 
bike, alone. I sang Moody Blues' songs and was amazingly 
happy. 

Like fragmented, colored pieces in a kaleidoscope, im¬ 
ages of each day's ride turned, changed, fell through my 
mind as I sat those nights writing in my journal by the light 
of a candle lantern. I loved that piece of equipment. A can¬ 
dle burns with a most peaceful flame. 

All the trip long, people in cars waved and smiled. Most¬ 
ly kids and, strangely enough, old ladies. I wondered about 
that and finally decided that the gray-haired gadabouts had 
reached a point in their lives when they realized most strong¬ 
ly that what life is for , if it is for anything, is to find out 
what you do well, and then do it, for heaven's sake, before 
it's too late. One group of ladies passed me, giving me a 
real lift with their big smiles and their waves. And coin¬ 
cidentally, we happened to stop at the same restaurant 
farther down the road. As I was taking off my gloves and 
helmet and brushing out my wind-tangled hair, one came 
bustling over to where I still sat on the bike. "I just wanted 
to tell you that we think you're just the bravest thing!" she 
beamed. "I said to the girls, ‘My, just think how the wind 
must be blowing in her face!’ And here you are out here all 
by yourself. We think that's just wonderful!" 

1 smiled, modestly accepting the Wonder Woman image, 
and made a long acceptance speech extolling the joys of 
being female and being alone, riding a motorcycle. I found 
myself giving the same speech many times during the fol¬ 
lowing weeks, and I never tired of it. 

continued 
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And so it went. I'd wondered, frank¬ 
ly, if I'd get hassled along the way. 
Hell’s Angels’ Rape? But people were 
only friendly, curious, helpful, courte¬ 
ous, interested. The bike was such a 
conversation piece that I'd get into dis¬ 
cussions at traffic lights about the vir¬ 
tues of a shaft-driven engine (very vir¬ 
tuous! I; at stop signs about what those 
things were sticking out on the sides 
("Those are the cylinders, sir"); about 
how ghostly quiet the bike was ("Hey, 
is that thing running?"), and why 
couldn't all motorcycles be that quiet. 

Mostly I'd ride along not too fast, just 
murmuring "Oh!" and "Gee!" as I'd top 
another hill and be wonderstruck by the 
next panoramic view. Is there any more 
striking combination of trees than clus¬ 
ters of white birch, stark and chalky 
against dense pine forests? One day, 
camping by a mountain lake in Maine, I 
found several pieces of birch bark and 
wrote letters. I'd always wanted to write 
a letter on a piece of birch bark. I felt 
like the Indian I used to pretend I was 
when I was seven. 

Beauty everywhere. Even asbestos 
mines in Quebec were amazingly beau¬ 
tiful. They looked almost like natural 
gray canyons, and the piled-up asbestos 
like white mountains. Posing themselves 
against the backdrop of one of these 
"mountains” were four boxcars—two 
brown, one red and one green—and 
before them a sweep of green and 
golden meadow. I just sat and looked. 
The beauty of the mining area was 
astonishing. 

Sometimes I'd feel so full of the sce¬ 
nery that I'd stop looking at it for a while 
and just get into the rhythm of the road. 
Hills and curves, curves, curves. No, I 
wasn't scraping the foot pegs or the valve 
covers. But even now I remember the 
rhythm of those curves as I'd climb and 
plunge and letter-S through mile after 
mile, enclosed on both sides by deep pine 
forests of unforgettable scent. 

Truly, I felt as if I had ridden into the 
pages of every motorcycle magazine I'd 
ever read. I could see myself—wine-red 
leathers, immaculate white bike, blue 
pack—against the pines, the startling sil¬ 
ver-blue of lakes, red and brown and gray 
rock walls, the curves of flower-strewn 
meadows—moving through all the col¬ 
ors and textures. 

What would I do with this trip, I won¬ 
dered. How would I use it? What would 
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it eventually mean to me? I pondered 
sometimes as I rode, or as I sat writing 
by candlelight, or as 1 washed my face 
with dew in the early mornings. How 
would I be different after I got home? 

"But weren't you afraid?" People al¬ 
ways asked that later. 

No. Except once. Once in Quebec the 
road went off in two different directions. 
My way, or so 1 thought, went across a 
bridge. And the bridge was that biker’s 
nightmare: an open metal grillwork, slip¬ 
pery as ice, that sends the front wheel of 
a bike off in every direction. There's 
nothing to do but do nothing—to sit 
there, muscles frozen into an attitude of 
relaxation, hands holding the handlebars 
with a gentleness born of terror, for you 
must let the bike find its own way across. 

Finally on the other side, l began to 
glory once more in the countryside, the 
road curving along a river lined with 
birches. But I started to notice that ei¬ 
ther the sun was going in the wrong di¬ 
rection or I was. After about 10 miles I 
stopped and checked my map. I had to 
go back over that damn bridge. 

Quebec. How could I have forgotten that 
it is French-speaking? As I crossed the 
border I felt a combination of dismay, 
amusement and eagerness. I'd always 
thought I was pretty good in high school 
and college French. Now we'd see. 

It was O.K. Vocabulary came rushing 
back. At one point, after I'd set up camp 
and walked away for a bit, I returned to 
find half a dozen adults around my bike. 
And I could talk to them with eager¬ 
ness and enthusiasm (though probably 
sounding like a 6-year-old) about the me¬ 
chanical wonders of the bike. "// n'y a 
pas de chaine” I could say, gesturing at 
the chainless rear wheel and pointing out 
the enclosed drive shaft. I could answer 
questions about mileage, comfort, my 
route, my own brave self. " Seale? Vans 
dies settle? Votts etes si brave!” I liked to 
hear it in any language. 

Once I chose a cabin instead of my tent. 
It was tiny, on the shore of the mighty St. 
Lawrence, 20 miles wide at that point and 
masquerading as the ocean, with tides 
and sea gulls and a fine driftwood tree 
washed up on the beach to lean against. I 
built a fireplace of stones, cooked, ate, 
then sat with a cup of my special mix of 
hot chocolate and coffee, watching the 
sun set and the tide come in. 

I had been sitting in the dark, on the 


red-brow n sand, my back against the wa¬ 
ter-washed smoothness of the tree trunk. 
But gradually I slumped farther and far¬ 
ther down till just my head was against 
the tree and my body relaxed in the sand. 
My fire was only embers, an orange cres¬ 
cent of moon had brightened with the 
approach of darkness, the tide had come 
to within a few yards of my feet. I lay 
there for a long time, scarcely moving. I 
could not have been more content. 

There were times when I could escape 
my own observation. So often, perhaps 
because of my obsession with writing. I 
found myself mentally recording some¬ 
thing I was in the process of doing as if 
I'd already done it, picturing myself tell¬ 
ing someone about it in the future. It was 
hard sometimes not to feel as if I were 
constantly posing for some invisible pho¬ 
tographer. It was hard to get away from 
Hutching myself at some beautiful spot, 
and simply be there. 

But here, or on the night shore of a 
mountain lake listening to the loons, or 
wrapped in the sensuous golden day that 
seemed to pour itself down over the Ver¬ 
mont hills as I curved and flowed along 
the black and gray roads—here, on this 
trip was a kind of spontaneity that I'd 
never experienced. And my contentment 
had no particular structure other than 
knowing that I'd camp somewhere late 
in the afternoon and leave again some¬ 
time in the morning. No structure. No 
telephone ringing. No papers to grade. 
Nothing to do but tend to my bike and 
to myself. Nothing to do day after shin¬ 
ing blue day but ride. Except for a few 
calls home to my teen-age son, no one 
knew where 1 was. And for once, 1 didn't 
care that no one knew where to find me 
or when I’d be back. 

I'd look down at the great silver sun¬ 
bursts of my cylinders, feel the power 
waiting quietly under my right hand. Ev¬ 
erything I could possibly need was in my 
blue pack, my black saddlebags. I could 
feel the sun through the leathers, smell 
the scent of pine for days. 

My old aunt and uncle in their farmhouse 
on 150 acres in the Adirondacks. Hadn't 
seen them for years. Eighty-live years old 
he is, and his big-gamc-hunting license 
was on the dresser in the room where I 
slept. My aunt cooked for me and rem¬ 
inisced about my parents and made me 
feel loved. I rode away feeling I'd found 
part of my family again. 
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“Hi! Nice bike," said the guy at the 
stoplight somewhere in New Hampshire. 
“You should take those metal covers off 
your plugs because they'll short out in a 
rainstorm. Mine did when I took a trip 
back in 'll." 

“What part of Ohio you from? I’m 
from Cincinnati," said the boy wearing 
the cross-country T shirt in the restau¬ 
rant parking lot somewhere in western 
New York. So we talked about cross¬ 
country running and cross-country rid¬ 
ing and how neat they both were. 

“By cracky," said the white-haired, 
pleasant gentleman in the tiny post office 
in Somewhere, Maine (people do say "by 
cracky" in New England, by cracky). "I 
got me this son of a gun of a crick in my 
back yesterday morning—don't your 
back bother you on that machine?" 

The people. That was another best 
part. One old couple outside an old inn, 
standing, looking at my bike. I spoke to 
them as I was leaving, and they offered 
to tear some pages out of their where-to- 
camp book for me. (“I have my own, 
thanks, but I sure do appreciate. . ..”) 

And the gas-station attendant in Que¬ 
bec who answered my questions about 
the white “mountains" and sent his son 
inside to get me a piece of asbestos— 
shiny black rock with what looks like 
cotton fibers sticking out of it—so I could 
show it to my friends back home. 

And the two little boys, whose grand¬ 
parents ran the campgrounds, showing 
me the best, prettiest, most isolated spot 
by a stream to pitch my tent, and who 
ran along with me a mile or so as I jogged 
for a while that evening. 

And the three adults who’d seen my 
bike in a restaurant parking lot and came 
in, looking for someone with a helmet 
who must belong to the bike so they could 
ask questions about how I liked it. "It's 
not your husband's? It’s not your boy¬ 
friend's? It's yours?" 

How nicely tired I was each night af¬ 
ter eight hours or so on the road. How 
early I went to bed. and how early I woke 
and with what eagerness! Moving care¬ 
fully inside my red tent in the morning, 
drops of condensation clinging like ru¬ 
bies to the sides, gleaming in the morn- 
'ing light. Fold up the tent wet—it’d dry 
in my pack from the heat of the sun on 
that day's ride. I was glad the tent was 
red. Every morning started with a glow. 

I washed and polished the bike when 
it needed it or when I felt the urge. Very 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


For king size ask for Lucky Ten 


LUCKY 100's. "tar" 10 mg. nicotine, 0.8 mg. 

Best-selling regular sire "tar” 25 mg. nicotine. 1.6 mg. 

01 all brands, lowest "tar" 2 mg. nicotine. 0.2 mg. 

Av Per Cigarette. FTC Report Oct. 74 
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soothing to rub and polish the long daz¬ 
zling pipes, the plain dean lines of the 
tank and fenders. Changed plugs once. 
Changed the oil once. Had the steering- 
head bearings tightened once. Put air in 
the tires once or twice. The bike gave a 
lot and asked little. 

I always had some whal-ifs on my 
mind. What if the bike breaks down? 
New bikes don't break down. What if 
there are no gas stations? There are al¬ 
ways gas stations. What if a runaway log¬ 
ging truck comes careening around a 
curve on the wrong side of the road up 
there in the middle of nowhere? 

My long hair is always in pigtails w hen 
I ride, and sometimes they blow in my 
face because my windshield changes the 
airflow. I like motorists to know I am 
female, so I don't tuck my hair under my 
helmet. And as a result. I've never yet 
experienced any of the hostility that male 
bikers so often report. But one day I 
thought. "The heck with it. I'll just tie 
my hair back. It'll be out of the way." 
And shortly after that I stopped at a gas 
station to ask directions. Walked in w ith- 
out taking off my helmet or goggles as 1 
nearly always do. And the station atten¬ 
dant said pleasantly enough. "Yes, sir. 
what can I do for you?" Back came the 
pigtails and my identity . 

Some guy on a very noisy bike ap¬ 
peared alongside once and nodded and 
smiled as if he thought he'd found a trav¬ 
eling companion. I was annoyed. The 
noise of his engine compared to mine 
soon gave me a headache. And the last 
thing I wanted on my trip was company. 
Doing it alone was the whole point. 
Finally we rode in under the golden arch¬ 
es of that famous and ubiquitous restau¬ 
rant, our first chance to talk since he'd 
joined me. "Hope you don't mind my 
boogieing along with you," he said. 
"Well," 1 answered, "as a matter of 
fact. . . ." And I just told him in a 
friendly way how it was with me. "Oh, 
O.K. Thai’s cool," he said and went boo¬ 
gieing on his way. No problem. 

As one man put it someplace where I 
stopped for gas, "To sec a woman like 
you on a bike like that ... well, you 
have all my respect. I can't imagine any 
guy would ever hassle you." And none 
ever did. I’m 5'6", 115 pounds. It wasn't 
my size that kept anyone from bother¬ 
ing me. It was something else. It was just 
what I was doing, I guess. 

Busy. I sometimes felt very busy on my 


trip, once I'd stopped for the day. Un¬ 
loading the bike, setting up camp, mak¬ 
ing a fire if I chose to, cooking, eating, 
cleaning up, arranging stuff in the tent, 
writing after all was taken care of—there 
seemed to be a great deal to do, and dark¬ 
ness seemed to come quickly. I was sel¬ 
dom awake after 10 p.m., seldom slept 
past five or six. 

Making a fire that would burn right 
gave me great pleasure. I had to scrounge 
w ood, and then stones w ith w hich to con¬ 
fine it. I had to be patient and not try to 
cook over the first high flames. 

Once, I cooked a mixture of hamburg¬ 
er, hot dog, olives, cucumbers, egg and 
a can of pea soup, because that's what I 
had. It was delicious. 

Once, by a river 1 found a thin flat stone 
to turn the fried eggs since 1 had no spat¬ 
ula. And I scoured the utensils with sand 
and dirt. It all made sense. 

One thing 1 did not care for was threat¬ 
ening weather, riding with frequent 
glances up and a round, checking the om¬ 
inous clouds, always wondering if I 
should stop or keep going. But the weath¬ 
er was, on the whole, quite fine. I was 
rained in only one day, and that hap¬ 
pened to be the time along the St. Law¬ 
rence that I had chosen the cabin instead 
of my tent. 

1 was quite happy at being rained in. 
The previous day's ride had covered only 
about 100 miles, all against a huge, hot 
wind, and I was glad for a cool rainy day. 
I'd ridden in a little rain to the nearby 
town and brought back enough food for 
six people. I lay on the bed, which near¬ 
ly filled the one-room cabin, gazed out 
at the great river, whose endless sound 
filled my head, quieting me. 

Gray sky, gray water. 

Creating no horizon. 

Where does the world end? 

I remembered a haiku I'd written years 
back. Sensuously. I ate, dozed, ate, wrote 
postcards, dozed, ate, wrote and finally 
slept. Everyone needs such days. 

Sometimes I was disappointed to see 
what tourists call “camping." Camping 
at some sites I saw would have been like 
living in apartments, only outside. Num¬ 
bered cubbyholes with bushes instead of 
walls. TV. Radio. Women walking 
around in bathrobes with their hair in 
rollers. Electric razors. I didn't stop at 
those places. 

One beautiful warm, clear morning I 


just got up, put on shorts and a T shirt 
and walked into the surprisingly warm 
water of a mountain lake in Quebec. It 
was just sunrise; no one was around. 
Briefly the thought entered my mind. 
"Should I go swimming here alone?" I 
answered myself. "Yes, do it. For once, 
be different. Forget about the shoulds 
and shouldn'ts for a while." I felt exhil¬ 
arated and peaceful at the same time. I 
wish there were more lakes at sunrise 
in life. 

When I came back across the border, 
feeling tense and excited at the crossing 
as if 1 were a spy, the friendly customs 
man talked bikes to me a bit as if to dis¬ 
arm me, then sprang the question: 
"What did you bring back with you that 
you didn't have when you came over?” I 
thought hard, desperately wanting to be 
honest. "Uh. two apples, two peaches, a 
can of chicken and a piece of asbestos." 
(Oh, Lord, I was transporting minerals 
across the border!) He laughed. "Well, 
you didn't do much for the Canadian 
economy," he said and motioned me on. 

Wow! I was back in the States'. I could 
speak English again. Vermont, I love 
you. I was surprised at how good that 
simple crossing felt. The lush small farms 
fit just right in the valleys of Vermont. It 
looked different immediately. It was the 
United States. 

It was a fine thing, all told, to be riding 
all day, every day, to be alone and si¬ 
lent, to lay a decent fire and cook a sim¬ 
ple meal, to sit with my back against a 
white birch looking out over water with 
a cup of coffee in my hand as the sun 
went down, to be gently tired from the 
road and comfortable on the ground un¬ 
der a red roof. 

The big white bike was always patient¬ 
ly nearby, forgiving of some of my early 
clumsiness, always starting at a touch, 
quietly humming over the hills and put¬ 
tering through the towns, making friends 
wherever we went. I would look at it last 
thing at night before closing my tent and 
first thing in the morning. This trip was 
only the beginning. As William Carlos 
Williams might have put it. 

So much depends upon 
a red tent 
glazed with dew 
beside the white 
motorcycle. 

END 
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Not long ago this stretch of road 
was repaired with the conventional 
asphalt and aggregate mixture used 
by most highway departments. Now 
the road needs repairs again; traffic 
is tied up. 

A new reinforced asphalt barrier 
named Petromat" could have helped 
keep the road free of dangerous 
potholes and traffic moving regard¬ 
less of the weather. 

Petromat "fabric is used as a 



Reinforced witn Petromat * tabne. 
asphalt surfaces last longer 


paving underliner. It prevents 
highways from settling by stopping 
water seepage into roadbeds and 
helps asphalt surfaces last longer. 

Who developed this lax saving 
road toughener? 

The same company that makes 
fine products for your car 
The Phillips Petroleum 
Company. Surprised? 

The Performance Company 










One thing you can say about the seasons of sport... 


...they never run out. 

To make sure you don't miss a single punt. pass, pitch, putt, 
save, sprint or schuss — sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
every week. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey basket¬ 
ball...the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card—and enter your subscription today. If someone’s beaten 
you to the card, write to 
Sports Illustrated 
Time-Life Building. Chicago, 

Illinois 60611. Or. call our toll-free 
number: 800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 





FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Jan 20-26 


PRO BASKETBALL NBA: Chicago's bulldozing 
C hct Walker celebrated becoming only the eighth 
man in league history to play in 1,000 games by scor¬ 
ing 17 points in a 116-96 victory over Detroit. The 
Bulls and the Pistons both were undefeated during 
the rest of the week as Detroit maintained a one- 
game lead over Chicago in the Midwest. Milwau¬ 
kee suffered back-to-back losses to Houston and 
Atlanta, and Central Division leader Washington 
beat second-place Cleveland 94-92 for its fifth 
straight win. The Bucks beat Portland earlier in the 
week, hut Trail Blazer fans greeted Bill Walton w ith 
a standing ovation before a game with Philadelphia. 
He responded in the win w ith 13 points, 13 rebounds, 
seven assists and live blocked shots. Kansas City- 
Omaha's Nate Archibald had 40 points as the Kings 
beat New York 112-103. The Kmcks also lost to 
Buffalo. with playmakcr Ernie DiGrcgorio back in 
action. Boston won four games and held the At¬ 
lantic Division lead by I Vi games After losing to 
Boston, Houston's seventh straight loss, the Rock¬ 
ets won their next two games. Although Cazzie Rus¬ 
sell scored 24 points in his season debut. Los An¬ 
geles lost to Pacific leader Golden State by 30 points. 
The Lakers did beat hapless New Orleans. Rick Bar¬ 
ry of the Warriors scored 55 points, high in the league 
this season, in a victory over injury-riddled Phila¬ 
delphia. Seattle had no wins for the week and ended 
up with Phoenix and Portland in contention for the 
runner-up spot in the Pacific. 

ABA: Denver, the best team in the Western Divi¬ 
sion. lost only 10 games all season, and three of the 
losses came during the week. Kentucky. Indiana and 
Utah all set the Nuggets back, but Denver still led 
the division by a comfortable 11 Vi games. George 
McGinnis, the league-leading scorer, had 43 points 
and 20 rebounds in the Pacers' 120-110 victory over 
the Nuggets, but San Antonio had held Big George 
in check a night earlier and won 110-91. The Spurs 
also beat St. Louis, while the Spirits outlasted San 
Diego in overtime. Memphis, triggered by Tom Ow¬ 
ens' 32 points and 18 rebounds, defeated St. Louis 
107-103. New York’s Julius Erving has scored 40 or 
more points in three games this season all against 
Kentucky. The Nets, leaders in the East, kept the 
Colonels a game to the rear with a 112-110 victory 
in which Dr. J tallied 42 points but required two 
successful free throws by Brian Taylor with three 
seconds to go to clinch the win. San Diego's lone 
win came against last-place Virginia, which had a 
0-3 week. 

bowling— LARRY LAUB earned S7.IMX) for win¬ 
ning the $60,000 Denver Open 199-191 over Jim 
Stefanich. who had won three earlier matches by 
averaging 271 a game. 

BOXING—Japan's KOICHI WAJIMA regained the 
world junior middleweight championship by a unan¬ 


imous 15-round decision over Oscar Albarado of 
the U.S., in Tokyo. 

golf— GENE LITTLER shot a final-round 73 to 
win the Bing Crosby National Pro-Am and earn 
$37,000 at Pebble Beach (rage 22). 

HOCKEY NHL: Lilted by Bob Nevin’s fifth career 
hat trick, Los Angeles vaulted past Montreal 6-3 
and to the top of the Norris Division. Adams lead¬ 
er Buffalo disposed of Kansas City 5-0 and Detroit 
5- I and ended the week by nipping the Canadiens. 
Still without a victory in 22 road games. Minnesota 
tied the Red Wings in Detroit. Boston's Don Mar- 
cotle and Carol Vadnais both scored their 100th 
career goals in a 6-3 win over Toronto, which de¬ 
feated no one all week. Dave Korbes of the Bruins 
pleaded not guilty to the aggravated assault charge 
stemming from his encounter w ith M innesota's Hen¬ 
ry Bouclia. The California Seals beat Toronto for 
their first win under Bill McCreary, who replaced 
the fired Marshall Johnston. Vancouver, leader in 
the Sim the, defeated Washington and Atlanta, both 
as winless as Toronto. Philadelphia was II. ing with 
the Patrick as the second-place, injury-prone New 
York Rangers sought a winning combination. Chi¬ 
cago beat California, the New York Islanders and 
St. Louis, and Pittsburgh also had three victories, 
along with the All-Star Game's MVP in Syl Apps 
Jr., who led the Prince of Wales Conference past 
the Clarence Camrbell Conference 7 I before 16,997 
in the Montreal Forum. 

WflA: The Michigan Stags began the second half 
of the season as the Baltimore Blades, a franchise 
shift necessitated by financial problems. Morose by 
any name, the Blades lost to Cleveland and remained 
27 points behind front-runner Houston. The Acros 
had more players in the All-Star Game (won 6-4 by 
the West) than any other team. New England, the 
East leader, dropped three games in a row. to Min¬ 
nesota, Phoenix and San Diego. Quebec. 10 points 
ahead in the Canadian, swept Chicago twice and 
beat Cleveland, too. Winnipeg also beat the Cru¬ 
saders and Bobby Hull reverted to his former role 
of player-coach. 

horse racino SPORTS EDITOR ($13). ridden 
by Jorge Velasquez, won Hialeah's seven-furlong, 
S32.350 Royal Palin Handicap by a head over Wal¬ 
ly B in l:22V4. 

SOMETHINGREGAL ($14). Bill Tichenor riding, 
won the $26,300 Betsy Ross Handicap, covering one 
mile, 70 yards in 1:48$£, at Garden State Park. 

motor sports— Brazil's CARLOS PACE drove a 
Brabham to victory in his country's Grand Prix, cov¬ 
ering 40 laps in 1:44:41.17, an average of 113.388 
mph. on the Interlogos course in SJo Paulo. 


skiing— TIM SKALING of the U.S. won the giant 
slalom and was declared the overall winner in the 
men's pro meet at Blue Mountain, Ontario. He 
earned $4,400 for the weekend. 

SOCCER—The DALLAS TORNADO won the first 
North American Soccer League indoor tournament, 
beating out Philadelphia. Toronto and St. Louis, at 
Fair Park Arena in Dallas. 

TENNIS—MARTY RIESSEN won the $115,000 U.S. 
Indoor championship with a 7-6. 5 -7, 6 2, 6 7, 
6-3 victory over Vitas Gerulaitis, in Philadelphia 
(page 38). 

MILEPOSTS—AWARDED: The 20th franchise of the 
North American Soccer League, to Portland. Ore. 
The team will play in the 28,500-scal Civic 
Stadium. 

INDUCTED: RALPH KINER, the Pittsburgh 
slugger, into the Baseball Hall of Fame. Kincr joined 
the Pirates in 1946, was the National League's home- 
run leader as a rookie with 23. He went on to lead 
the league in home runs or tie for the lead for seven 
straight years, ending his career with 369. 

NAMED: O.A. (Bum) PHILLIPS, as head coach 
of the Houston Oilers. Phillips, the Oilers' defen¬ 
sive coordinator, replaces Sid Gillman. who will 
remain with the Oilers as general manager. 
NAMED: RICHARD A. WILLIAMSON, as head 
football coach at Memphis State. Williamson was 
backtield coach at Arkansas. 

RETIRED: BOB G1EGENGACK. as track and 
field coach at Yale after 29 seasons, effective July I. 
Gicgcngack will continue to serve on the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic Committee, a post he has held since 1954. 
RESIGNED. GEORGE IRELAND. 61. as head 
basketball coach after 24 years at Loyola of Chi¬ 
cago. Ireland's 1963 team won the NCAA cham¬ 
pionship with a 60-58 overtime win over Cincinnati. 
He had a 321-255 career record. Ireland will stay on 
ns athletic director and chairman of the physical ed¬ 
ucation department. 

SIGNED: FORREST GREGG, to a three-year 
contract as head coach of the Cleveland Browns. 
The Browns' offensive line coach last season, Gregg 
played on five Green Bay championship teams. 
SIGNED: PAUL WIGGIN, a former defensive end 
for the Cleveland Browns, to a three-year contract 
as head coach of the Kansas City Chiefs. He was a 
defensive coach for the San Francisco 49crs. 

DIED: THOMAS M. WARNER. 48. athletic di¬ 
rector and baseball coach at Butler University: of a 
heart attack: in Indianapolis. 


• • CREDITS • • 

14. 15—Siepdy & Iona. 16. 17 — Sheedy & tong. Bob 
londry. Phi, Both, 22, 23-Bill Eppridge. 24 E-iC 
Schweilordt, 43—Volavo-Vienno. Carl Iwosoki; 47 
Robert locienboch. 48 Erne Stewart, 50-John D. 
Hanlon, 54 -Tony Tnolo, 58 -Tony Triolo, 71 - Joe 
Becker, Ed Hlll-The Record. 


FACIES III M THE CROWD 




JOHN FOLEY of Orin- 
da, Calif, ran the 26.2 
miles in three hours, 42 
minutes and 17 seconds 
at an AAU-sanctioncd 
marathon in Liver¬ 
more, Calif, to better a 
world record for 8-ycar- 
olds. John’s time was 
faster than the previous 
record for his age by 
two minutes. 



TINK BOLSTER, a 

Princeton, N.J. mother 
of 14, placed in the top 
10 (best time) in 22 
swimming events in the 
AAU w omen's 45-to-49 
age group. Her best was 
the third fastest time in 
the 200-yard butterfly 
(4:00.5). She did not be¬ 
gin competitive swim¬ 
ming until April 1972. 



RUSSELL ORIX, a St. 

Louis draftsman who 
bowls strictly for fun, 
rolled an 847 scries, the 
third highest American 
Bowling Congress 
three-game score so far 
this season. Grix, who 
has a 206 average, had 
31 of 34 possible strikes 
in recording scores of 
258, 289 and 300. 



BRIAN KOHEN of Cen¬ 
terville, Ohio led the 9- 
to-11 -year-old division 
of the Centerville Soc¬ 
cer League in scoring 
with 52 goals in 12 
games. The previous 
season, playing in the 6- 
to-8 group, he scored 82 
goals and led his team 
to runner-up spot in the 
state tournament. 



BILL WILLOUGHBY, a 

6'81/i'senior forward at 
Dwight Morrow High 
in Englewood. N.J., 
scored 51 and 54 points 
in consecutive games, 
breaking the school's 
single-game record of 
50. Willoughby aver¬ 
aged 37.8 points, 16.4 
rebounds in his first 12 
games this season. 



doug sherman. ath¬ 
letic director at College 
of Lake County, was 
named Region IV Illi¬ 
nois community college 
Golf Coach of the Year 
for the third straight 
time. When he retired 
as coach, Sherman's 
teams were undefeated 
in 86 dual meets since 
1970. 
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PORTRAIT OF BILL 

Sir: 

Frank Deford's story of Big Bill Tilden 
(Nero with a Tragic Flaw, Jan. 13 and 20) is 
one of the most affecting, poignant, splen¬ 
did pieces of writing and reporting I have 
seen. Please convey my congratulations to 
him for his accomplishment. Please accept 
my congratulations for printing it. 

George V. Higgins 

Boston 

Sir: 

In my opinion Frank Deford's story was 
the finest piece of writing ever to appear in 
the pages of SI. a magazine with a long his¬ 
tory of well-written articles. Deford present¬ 
ed to me an athlete about whom 1 knew very 
little, and brought him to life. It is hard to 
believe that he never knew Big Bill person¬ 
ally, so sensitive was his approach to the 
man. At the end of his article Deford states 
that Bill Tildcn's gravestone “is the only 
monument of any kind anywhere in the 
world .. . that pays tribute to the greatest 
tennis player who ever lived. ' Wrong. Hero 
with a Tragic Flaw serves as a far greater and 
more meaningful monument to the man's 
lifetime than a gravestone ever could. 

Christopher Mayer 

South Rycgatc, Vi. 

Sir: 

If anything, these two articles, besides tell¬ 
ing of Tilden's tragic flaw, show an even 
greater flaw in man: his callousness and in¬ 
sincerity toward his fellow man when one 
falls on hard times or is going through a 
crisis. 

Ronald J. Rogacki 

Lackawanna, N.Y. 

Sir: 

In my 33 years I have never before writ¬ 
ten a letter to an editor, and probably never 
will again. However, I can't resist thanking 
Frank Deford for his moving articles on Bill 
Tilden. It strikes me that Big Bill experienced 
"the thrill of victory and the agony of de¬ 
feat" in his effort to discover what it means 
to be alive. Thanks. Frank, for giving Big 
Bill a fair shake. 

Bill McAdams 

Jacksonville 

Sir: 

As Bill Tilden's great-nephew, I was most 
interested in your articles on him. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I only met Uncle Bill once, and have 
no memory of the experience. But I'll always 


regret that I never had the chance to know 
him as a person. Your articles confirmed my 
belief that he was a fascinating individual. 
Tilden may have been childlike, but he was 
never small. His triumphs, mistakes and 
shortcomings were all larger than life. 

Lord knows, Tilden had unique family and 
personal problems that plagued him his en¬ 
tire life. However, he faced a more general 
problem, one that every dedicated athlete 
must face during his lifetime. Anyone who 
spends his formative years developing a pure¬ 
ly physical talent to the exclusion of all oth¬ 
ers must realize that at an early age his abil¬ 
ity will deteriorate for the greater portion of 
his adult life. The deterioration of one’s ma¬ 
jor talent, the talent by which one defines 
one's self, prior to middle age, must require 
a tremendous psychological adjustment. As 
Deford implies, Tilden's homosexuality and 
personal problems increasingly manifested 
themselves as his physical talents declined. 
Uncle Bill's failure to adjust to his physical 
deterioration created pressures that he could 
only release through socially unacceptable 
activities. 

Perhaps Uncle Bill's greatest tragedy was 
that he possessed talents which, if cultivated, 
might have sustained him throughout his life. 
As Deford correctly indicates, Tilden was an 
abominable novelist. However, he was an in¬ 
telligent and analytical writer who wrote 
several books on tennis, Match Play and the 
Spin of the Ball for one, that are still con¬ 
sidered classics. People have told me that 
Tilden clarified the game for them as no one 
else ever had. But Uncle Bill's concentration 
on tennis, which consumed all his time and 
energy, forced him to neglect this talent 
which, as a result, remained essentially dor¬ 
mant. Had he found time to develop his jour¬ 
nalistic abilities, he might have discovered a 
release for his growing frustrations. Tilden's 
singleminded pursuit of excellence in one 
field forced him to waste his other talents. 
This is the Catch-22 situation every dedicat¬ 
ed athlete faces. 

William T. Tilden IV 

Tucson 

SUPER STEELERS 

Sir: 

Thumbs up to Dan Jenkins for his article 
on the Super Bowl (Pittsburgh Punches It 
Out, Jan. 20). He captured all the excitement 
and color of New Orleans and the superb 
Pittsburgh defense. It’s a shame Minnesota 
Coach Bud Grant could not accept another 
defeat, and admit Super Bowl IX was a game 
well executed by two fine teams. Art Roo¬ 


Editcd by GAY FLOOD 


ney, Chuck Noll, the Steelers and all Pitts¬ 
burgh fans can be proud of a great season 
and a richly deserved NFL title. 

Diane: M. Branagan 

Pittsburgh 

Sir: 

Dan Jenkins told it the way it was, with 
the Steel Curtain rampaging through the line 
and pressuring Fran Tarkcnton into throw¬ 
ing some passes that were intercepted and 
others that didn't make it past L. C. Green¬ 
wood. The Vikings' ihird Super Bowl loss 
only confirms that there's no stopping Fran¬ 
co's Army once it gets rolling. 

Garry Harrington 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Sir: 

It is all too obvious now, so Viking fans 
can stop making excuses. Minnesota just 
can't win the big one It's as simple as that. 

S. E. Kildahl Jr. 

Minneapolis 

Sir: 

I think photos make the magazine, and 
your Super Bowl issue contained the best col¬ 
lection of football photographs I have ever 
seen. 

Grig Haller 

La Habra, Calif. 

COVER SUBJECTS 

Sir: 

In front of me is a stack of SI issues that 
has accumulated since the school year be¬ 
gan. I am the world's No. I debunkcr of su¬ 
perstition and 1 am writing to comment on 
that awful "cover jinx" of yours. 

Consider what you did to Archie Griffin 
(Sept. 9). Poor guy. he only got the Heis- 
man Trophy. Or take O. J. Simpson 
(Sept. 16). He proceeded to help put his team 
in the playoffs and his feet up and down for 
more than 1,000 yards. 

Then there was your "A's Go for Three 
in a Row" cover of Oct. 7 with Catfish Hunt¬ 
er. The A's lost one of five and Hunter gained 
one victory and a save. The week after rook¬ 
ie Woody Green of the Kansas City Chiefs 
made the Nov. 18 cover, the jinx weighed 
him down so badly he achieved only 114 
yards in a victorious effort. Oklahoma 
(Nov. 4) never lost. 

Despite a difficult road schedule your 
No. I college basketball choice. Louisville 
(Dec. 2), has so far won all but one; USC, 
on the Dec. 9 cover after its miracle win over 
Notre Dame, dumped Ohio State 18-17 in 
continued 
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The 

"typical” 

American 

driver: 




Comes in all 
shapes and sizes, 
and our steering 
wheel adjusts 
to them all. 


Rip up the 
steering wheel to 
slip ’em into the car. 


Tilt-Wheel Steering and 
Tilt & Telescope Steer¬ 
ing let you change the 
steering wheel position 
as often as you like to the one that you like 
best. Means easy entry and exit, added com¬ 
fort and reduced fatigue. And these afford¬ 
able options can help improve resale value. 


See your GM 
dealer for a 
demonstra¬ 
tion. If you Ye 
a typical American driver, your 
reaction will be favorable. 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 


ARMS: 

Move them to where 
they feel best. 


While you drive, 
use them to quickly 
adjust the Tilt-Wheel up 
or down. (Also, in and out. 
with Tilt & Telescope.) 


HEIGHT: More 
or less 4'8" to 6'1T 
Weight: 100 to 
325 lbs. 


BACK: 
a more comfortable 
driving posture 
as you change the 
steering wheel 
position. 


Can be any size. 
With Tilt-Wheel Steering 
or Tilt & Telescope 
Steering, it won't get 
stiff from being in one 
position too long. 
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need 

lax 

help? 

call IRS 
loll free 

No matter where you 
live, you can call the 
IRS toll tree tor tax 
assistance. To find the 
toll-free IRS number 
for your area, check 
your tax instructions 
booklet or your local 
telephone directory. 

P©(p)§FQlAfi)©(A)G 

©fftifh)© 

Internal 

Revenue 

Service 



Everything 
under the 6 


a golf vacation 
you can still afford 

Eleven challenging golf courses. 

26 miles of white sand beach, 
luxurious hotels and motels, enter¬ 
tainment and excellent cuisine 
Special Fall and Winter Golf 
Vacation packages available For 
color folder mail coupon to 

Mississippi GuH Coast 

Post Oftice Box CC • Biloxi Mississippi 39533 




Citv Stole Zip 

Biloxi • Gulfport • long Beach • Pass Christian 

Direct flights doily from Chicogo 

New York. Washington Memphis Atlanta 


Pasadena: Rick Barry (Dec. 16) is still dy¬ 
namite; and the Pittsburgh Steelci's and 
Franco Harris (Jan. 6) won the Super Bowl 
by 10 points and Harris was named MVP. 

People should be thrilled to make the cov¬ 
er of your fine magazine. 

Darrell Francis 

Muncie, Ind. 

WAR CRY 

Sir: 

Kentucky has class, true ( Rupp's Old Fief 
Is Far jront Barren , Jan. 20), but since you 
chose to illustrate your article with photos 
from the Wildcats' game with Auburn. I feel 
you should have made more mention of the 
War Eagles' fine 90-85 victory. Auburn out- 
rebounded the 'Cats 60-42. with a starling 
lineup that includes three freshmen, one 
sophomore and one junior. I suggest you 
keep an eye on this hunch of fuzzy-cheeked 
upstarts. 

Orville E. Bach Jr. 

Auburn, Ala. 

NO SPORT 

Sir: 

It took several rereadings of your article 
Pennsylvania Big Sltoi (Jan. 20) before it 
finally sank in that this appalling story is true. 
Herb Miller belongs at a target range, not 
in a deer woods. He is merely using the an¬ 
imals as convenient targets. There is no place 
in today's fragile American hunting scene for 
a man of his values. 

Although Miller's assertion that he is "the 
best deer killer in the stale" may be true. I 
am certain that he is a far cry from the best 
deer hunter. 

William Robioiaud 

Middleton, Wis. 

Sir: 

You've got to be kidding! 1 take excep¬ 
tion to the fact that I pay good money to sub¬ 
scribe to a sports-oriented magazine and then 
must read about a "Pennsylvania big shot" 
who is in fact nothing more than a guy who 
is obviously too lazy to hunt in a sportsman¬ 
like manner. 

How can Sports Illustrated glamorize 
the killing of a deer from the comfort of a 
perch one mile away? Your next article 
will probably tell us about the heroic exploits 
of a big-game hunter in a Lcarjet equipped 
with air-to-air missiles engaged in a deadly 
dogfight with mallard ducks. 

William J. Burkhardt 

Los Angeles 
Sir: 

I'm really sorry to hear of someone call¬ 
ing himself a sportsman when all he has to 
do is sit on a hillside and wait for a deer to 
appear so he can shoot it. Thank goodness 
fewerthan 1 ', ofU.S. hunters engage in such 
activities. A vast majority of hunters are will¬ 


ing to pit their skill against an animal's in¬ 
stinct and at least make a sport of it. 

Richard Vatt 

Greeley, Colo. 

Sir: 

ll must be quite a contest, downing a deer 
at a mile with a highly sophisticated weapon 
perched atop a table. Perhaps Mr. Miller 
could fathom a way to set up a howitzer at 
his living-room window, thereby eliminating 
the need to ever venture forth into the out¬ 
door world. 

Bob Flint 

East Windsor. N.J. 

Sir: 

Here is the perfect solution: put Herb Mil¬ 
ler in the Louisiana marshes armed with a 
stiletto, a .357 magnum, a blowgun, or even 
a howitzer, if you please, but preferably at 
night. With luck Miller will not only decrease 
the growing reptile population ( Getting 
Swamped hy ' Gators . Jan. 20) but will have 
ample opportunity to prove what a great 
competitor he truly is. 

Carl Lambein Jr. 

Pomfret. Conn. 

Sir: 

Please. In the future if you have no better 
article than this one, leave a blank page. 

BRI NT A. WtSTI.l nd 

Joliet. III. 

NO SWEAT 

Sir: 

Dr. George Sheehan (Scorecard, Jan. 6) 
is absolutely correct when he says sweat is 
odorless. However, that does not mean "the 
Saturday night bath is ablution enough." 
One estimate of the number of bacteria per 
square centimeter in the armpit is 2.4 mil¬ 
lion. Merely rubbing dow n w ith a towel after 
a workout is not going to remove all the bac¬ 
teria and prevent ihe malodorous condition 
that has enriched the coffers of deodorant 
manufacturers. Unless Dr. Sheehan is 
anosmic, he can verify this by going into any 
of many locker rooms that have sweat- 
soaked clothes or towels lying around. 

The running physician says showers arc 
"time-consuming" and that they can “lead 
to a chill and complications." Running, foot¬ 
ball. basketball, soccer, etc. are time-con¬ 
suming and can lead to blisters, shin splints, 
twisted ankles and complications. So what? 
So shower. 

Louis R. Hundley 
Professor of Biology 
Virginia Military Institute 

Lexington, Va. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Tmr & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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The people who service 
color TV say Zenith needs 
fewest repairs. 

For the third straight year, a leading re¬ 
search organization asked TV service 
technicians from coast 
to coast which color TV 
needs fewest repairs. 

Again, Zenith was ! onewouidyou'say 
named most often. 

Zenith was also named 
as the color TV with the 
best picture, and as the 
one more service tech¬ 
nicians would buy for 
themselves today. 


Question: 

In general, of the | 
brands you 


unewuuiuyuu icy I 
requires the fewest 
I repairs? 

Answers: 

Zenith 34% 

| Brand A . 15% j 
Brand B . 11% I 
I Brand C . . . . 7% 

1 Brand D 4% \ 

| Brand E ?%. . 

i Other Brands 10% ' 
About Equal 16% i 
I Oon't Know 9% 1 


The people who 
own Zenith overwhelmingly 
choose Zenith again. 

Again this year, a nationwide survey asked 
color TV owners if they’d buy the same 
brand today. Because 
nobody knows more 
„w„, u y ou uuy a b°ut TV quality than 

the same brand you j SOmeone Who'S lived 

jttfij mm with his set, year in and 

year out. 

When the results were 
in,Zenith had wonagain. 


Question. 

| it you were buyr 
another color Tv . _ 

| day, would you buy 


bought before? 
Answers: 
Zenith 

Brand A 
Brand D 
Brand B 
Brand E 
Brand C 
Brand H 
Brand G 
Brand J 


SOLID STATE 


The quality goes in before the name goes on*' 


Once again, 
the experts pick 
Zenith. 

For details of the owners' and service technicians' surveys, write to Zenith Radio Corp., 1900 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, IL 60639. 




